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‘** Non ego, cum scribo, si forte quid aptius exit, 
Laudari metuam : neque enim mihi cornea fibra est ; 
Sed reéti finemque, extremumgue, esse recuso.”’ 
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Sir Fohn Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, and Spain, and 
the adjoining Countries, from the latter Part of the Reign of Edward 
LT. to the Coronation of Henry IV. Newly translated from the French 
Editions, with Variations and Additions from many celebrated MSS. 
By Thomas Johnes. The Second &: ‘dition. To which is prefixed, 
a Life of the Author, an Essay on his Works, a Criticism on his 
History, and a Dissertation on his Poetry. 3 vols. 8vo. PrP. 
1363. Accompanied with a small volume quarto, containing 
Plates, relating to Scenes described in the Chronicles. 


HE: name of Froissart is familiar to every one at all acquainted 

with the history of England, France, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands ; for he is quoted or referred to by every historian, of the pes 
tiod and places to which his Chronicles relate. But it is only a very 
few, at least in this country, who lave had opportunities of perusing 
Froissart himself. Copies of Froissart, in the original French, are 
confined to the best libraries; and the old English cranslation, onde 
by order of Henry VIII. has not only become exceedingly scarce, 
but the language of it obsolete, and, in some places, particularly those 
relating to proper names, almost unintelligible, The present publi- 
cation, therefore, by the generality of readers, is to be considered, if not 
as a creation of something new, and before altogether unknown, yet as 
a revival and resurrection of what had passed into oblivion ; and a very 
valuable and acceptable present,it is, to all who are capable of deriving 
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entertainment from any other books than novels or romances; which 
require not any exertion of thought, but tickle the imagination 
throughout with whatevér is most fitted, in the casiest manner, to 
excite various ewiotions. Nay, even the readeis of novels and roe. 
mances, if ever they have in the course of their lives read any thing 
of real history; must be gtatified, and even charmed with Froissart: for 
there is as much gallantry, love and adventure in the Chronicles of 
Froissart, as in auy romance, Don Quixote scarcely excepted ; with 
this difference, that in the history, the gallantry, love, and enterprises, 
were real. A refined gallantry, and delicate sense of honour, are the 
great moving principles of the various scenes described; scenes, which 
take faster hold on the imagination than fictitious scenes, however 
pompous and splendid, because they are described with the circum~ 
stantiality of truth and nature. It was predicted by Lord Bacon, 
and it has been fully verified, “ that when physics shall be grounded 
on experiment, their effeéts will as far excel the pretended powers of 
magic, as the actions of Cesar, or Alexander, sutpassed the fabulous 
achievements of Arthur of Britain, or Amadis de Gaul.” In like 
manner, and on the same grouids, it may be truly affirmed, that the 
heroism, gallantry and enterprise pourtrayed by Froissart, are mare 
fitted to awaken, move, and agitate the soul, than any of the vague 
and flimsy, though extravagant, conceits of novellists, who spin laby- 
rinthical threads of love, incident, and adventure, out of their own 
brains, in their own closets. Froissart’s Chronicles absolutely afford 
more amusement of this kind, were the instruction to be derived from 
matter of fact and truth entirely out of the question. He wrote in 
times, and of times, when all the world was persuaded that love was 
the incentive to the most brilliant ations of courage and virtue. 
Froissart exhibits-scenes as passing before our eyes, in a style and 
manner easy, familiar and colloquial, like that of Bishop Burnet, who, 
in the History of His own ‘Times, introduces us into the company, 
and to the fire-sides, as it were, of the persons whose counsels and 
actions he relates. He relates what he saw or heard from the persons 
themselves, or those who were well acquainted with them, or who 
had otherwise the best means of knowing the truth. His descriptions 
are picturesque and lively. He tells. you not only the substance of 
what was said on such and, such an occasion, but the very words in 
which it was said. We have a very just criticism, or judgment, of 
the characteristic style and manner of Froissart, in the quotation from 
Chaucer, which Mr. Johnes has prefixed to this publication as a 


motto, on the title page: 


Who so shall telle a tale after a man, 
He moste reherse as neighe as ever he can, 
Everich worde, if it be in his charge, 
All speke he never so rudely and so large 5 
Or elles he moste tellen his tale untrewe, 
Ox feinen thinges, or finden wordes newe. 
CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE, 
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Sir John Froissart’s Chronieles, 3 


Iris’ this manner of “ telling a tale,” as neatly as possible, that 
the law requires in evidence given before courts of justice. 

It may be questioned whether the truth and general interests of his- 
tory have, in every respect, been promoted by the invention of print- 
ing. Books are so multiplied, and so easy to be come at, that the 
historian makes the world, as it were, come to’him, instead of his 
going out into the world. Before the invention of printing, from 
Herodotus to Froissart, we find historians travelling into different 
countries, conversing with men distinguished by offices and rank in 
life, with philosophers and men of letters, and by all other means in 
their power exploring the truth, for long courses of time, and some- 
times for their whole lives. For the information they received, they. 
gave information in return. They were welcome guests, and very 
much cares:ed by nobles, princes and kings. “They were the great in- 
telligencers on all subjects. If a gentleman has a mind,»in our day, 
to know what is going on in the world, he sits down in his elbow 
chair, in his slippers and night gown, and calls for a newspaper, 2 
magazine, a review, or an annual register. It was not so before the 
invention of printing. Before this, literary men were entertained in 
the houses of the great, and even at the courts of sovereign princes, 
in ltaly, France, England, and every country of Europe, in pro- 
portion to its civilization. Thus Froissarr, who was a man of un- 
bounded curiosity respecting the history of the times, and the state of 
the world, and who was a great traveller, was well received by the 
first circles, or rather the very first circle, of society wherever he 
went. He lived, particularly, a long time in the court of Queen 
Philippa, wife of Edward [il. King of England. The ardour for 
study, countenanced and patronized by the court, was at this time so 
great in England, that there were then, as we are informed by Speed, 
in his Chronicle, not fewer than 30,000 students in the University 
of Oxford only *. 

During Froissart’s residence in Great Britain, he not only made 


. Many excursions in England and Wales, but penetrated even into the 


Highlands. In Holland he remained for six months. 

He has been accused, both by the French and some Scotch writers, of 
partiality for the English; but, on the whole, his candour, as well as his 
uuwearied industry, and the exquisite charm of his manner, are ge- 
nerally acknowledged. To these observations, preliminary to what 
we have farther, and more particularly to notice, in reviewing the pub- 
lication before us, it may be proper for the information, or for prompt- 
ing the recollection of some of our readers, here to mention that 
Froissart was a Canon, and Treasurer of a Collegiate Church in 
Hainault ; that he was not only an eminent historian, but also a greag 
poet; GREAT, at least, if we reckon by the number of his verses, 
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* What was the occupation of all these young men? To learn very 

bad Latin, and still worse logit. 
" HUME’S HIST, EDWARD III. 
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very few of which have been published ; and that he possessed, whan 
is sometimes an adjunét of a poetical genius, a quick sensibility to 
sensual enjoyment: which is not only recorded of him, but which, 
mdeed, appears in his writings. He was aman of lively parts, and 
lively feelings. The Chronicles of Froissart extend from 1 326 to 
1400. They have been abridged by Sleidon, and continued by Mon. 
strelet down to 1446. 

Though there be little, if any, sense in modern dedications, when 
books are composed, not at the particular desire or expence of any 
individual, but for the eye, as well as under the patronage of the pub- 
lic, yet there appears to be a degree of propriety in the dedication of 
these volumes to Lord Thurlow. “ For,” (says Mr. Johnes to his 
Lordship) “ had not your friendship expressed so favourable an opi- 
nion on perusing the fiot chapters, [ should have abandoned the pro- 
secution of the work ; therefore, if the public now find in it either 
interest or pleasure, they will be indebted to your Lordship.”’ 

Mr. Johnes, in a preface to the first edition, which was in quarto, 
fells us, that “* several MSS. in his own library had been collated with 
the printed copies, and that the same thing had been dene with those 
$n the British Museum, <A person is now employed at Breslau, in 
collating the celebrated manuscript there, which has been supposed to 
be the only one unmutilated. Should it prove so, we are informed, the 
additions will be printed at the ead of the work. 

- #6 The engravings are traced from the finest illuminations in out 
own libraries, and in that [we presume meaning those] of France, 

unforeseen accidents, the plates are irregularly given, and they 
must not be bound up until the whole be completed.”’ 

In an Advertisement to the present edition, it is stated, * that in 
addition ‘to what has been said in the preceding Advertisement, some 
érrors and inaccuracies, which had been overlooked through haste or 
imadvertence at the time of translating, as far as they have been discos 


yered, stand corrected.” 
To the present edition is prefixed the Life of Froissart, corrected 


from Mr. Jolines’s former translation from the French of M. de la. 


Curne de St. Palaye, with other prelimivary matter. his other pree 
liminary matter, consists in *¢ An Essay on the Works of F'roissart, 
and a Criticism on the History of Froissart; both by M. de la 
Curne: and an Account of the Poetry of Froissart, by an Anonymoug 
Writer, in the Memoires de |’ Academie.” 

As this preliminary matter could not be prepared in time for the 
first, or quarto edition, it will be given in a supplement, with the 
additions from the Breslau manuscript, parts of which are arrived, 
They will, when complete, be printed in octavo, to accompany this 
edition, and not only the translation, but the original French, for the 
sake of the authority. Mr. Johnes returns his best thanks to the Rev, 
Henry Boyd, the translator of Dante (whose original poems were cri- 
ticised in the 93d Number of our Review), for the obliging manner in 
which he furnished him, at a very short notice, with Versions of the 
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Sir John Froissart’s Chronjcles. ¢ 


Remains of Froissart’s Poetry. Froissart was born at Valenciennes, 
A. D. 1337. It is supposed by some, from a passage in his poems, 
that his father’s name was Thomas, and that he was a painter of 
arms. But this is only conjecture; for, as his biographer observes, 
attentive as he was to inform us of the most minute particulars of his life, 
he does not say one word of his family. This, indeed, is a matter of 
extremely little importance or interest, at least to readers of these times; 
and we should not have taken any notice of it, if it had not been for 
the purpose of observing of how much importance it appears to haye 
been in the sight of his biographer, who labours to trace his descént 
to some noble stem, in the very teeth of very palpable evidence. of 
the contrary. If Froissart had sprung from a noble family, he 
would not have been Jong in telling us of it. “ But,” says La one 
de St. Palaye, “‘ we find in his history, a FRoissanrT MEULLIER, a 
young knight from Hainault, who signalized himself by his valour at 
the siege of the Castle of Figueras in Spain, which the English and 
Gascons attacked in 1381. His country and name induce me to be- 
lieve that our historian might be a relation of his, and, like him, sprung 
from a noble family.”” Men are indeed very easily induced to believe 
what coincides with their own wishes, whims, or prejudices. 


‘© His infancy announced what he would one day be; he early manf. 
fested that eager and inquisitive mind, which during the course of his 
life never allowed him to remain long attached to the same occupations, 
nor to continue long in the same place. ' 

‘© The different games suitable to that age, of which he gives us -¥ 
picture equally curious and amusing, kept up in his mind a natural pro. 
pensity to dissipation, which during his early studies must have tried the 
patience as well as exercised the severity of his masters. 

‘* He loved hunting, music, assemblies, feasts, dancing, dress, good 
living, wine, and women: these tastes, which almost all showed them- 
selves from twelve years of age, being confirmed by habit, were conti- 
nued even to his old age, and perhaps never left him, Neither the serious 
thoughts nor the affections of F roissart being yet sufficiently engaged, his 
love for history filled up the void, which his passion for pleasure left ; 
and became to him an inexhaustible source of amusement. 

‘+ He had just left school, and was scarcely twenty years old, when 
at the entreaty of Ais dear lord and patron Sir Robert de Namur, Knight, 
Lord of Beaufort, he undertook to write the history of the wars of his 
own time, more particularly of those which ensued after the battle of 
Poitiers. Four years afterwards, having gone to England, he presented 
a part of this history to Queen Philippa of Hainault, the wife of Edward 
{1f. Young as he then was, he had already travelled into the most dis’. 
tant provinces of France. The object of his visit to England was to 
tear himself from an attachment which had tormented him for a long 
time. ‘[his passion took possession of his heart from his infancy ; ¥e 
lasted ‘ten years, and sparks of it were again rekindled in a more ad- 


vanced age, in spite of bis bald head aud white hairs.” fi ie 


During the five years he was attached to the service of the Queen 
‘ * B 3 of 
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of England, Philippa, hé travelled at her expence, not only to diffes 
«rent parts of England, and to Scotland and Wales, but to various 
parts of Europe. The objects of his travels beyond our seas, seem 
eto Mr. de St. Palaye, to have been a research after whatever might en- 
-Tich his history. He draws this conclusion from a Preface, which is 
found at the head of the fourth volume, in several MSS. of the Chro- 
“micles of Froissart ; and also, as we are informed by Mr. Johnes, in 
some printéd editions, “ at the request, wish, and pleasure, of that 
Most High and Noble Prince, my very dear Lord and Patron Guy, 
“Count de Blois, &c. &c. 1 John Froissart, &c. &c. am again 
awakened, and entered into my workshop, to labour and work at the 
grand and noble matters that, in former times, occupied my attention, 
which treat of and examine the faéts and events of the wars between 
‘France and England, and all their allies and adherents, as they clearly 
appear from the treaties which have been made and completed until 
this very day of my being again awakened.” 

We shall not stop to. go along with our biographer through the 
particulars of Frroissart’s life, especially as the most important of these 
are mentioned, sometimes more than once, in the course of his Chro- 
nicles. We hasten to Froissart himself ; though we cannot pass un- 
noticed La Curne’s (for this is shorter than Mr. de St. Palaye) Essay 
‘on his Works, nor his Criticism an his History. 

In the Essay, La Curne points out the views with which Froissart 
‘wrote his Chronicles, the care he took to be informed of all the 
events which were to make a part of them, and the rules he had im- 
posed on himself in writing them. In this he does not simply pro- 
pose to give such an idea of our historian as only to satisfy curiosity : 
his object is, that the Essay (which he here calls these AZemoirs), 
should serve as an introduction to those who may be induced to read 
him, and that they should render him more easy, more interesting, 
and more instructive. He divides his subjeét into nine heads. 1. 
“The general Plan of Froissart’s History. 2. A more detailed Plan 
of this History. 3. Division of the four volumes of Froissart into 
Chapters, and of the first volume into several parts. 4. Did Froissart 
make these divisions. 5. The time which Froissart employed in the 
composition of his History. 6. The inquiries Froissart made to com- 

se his’ History, and the pains he took on this subject. 7. What end 
Frdissart proposed to himself in writing his History ; and what rules he 
Jaid down to himself in its composition, 8. The Chronology of 


- Froissart. 9. Of the first thirty years which Froissart has treated of 


at the beginning of his History after John le Bel, that is to say, from 
3326 to 1356. 

{t is evident that some of these articles, instead of serving as an in- 
troduction to Froissart, that ‘* may render him more easy, interest- 


' ing, and instructive,” cannot themselves be either easy, interesting, 


or instructive, without some acquaintance with the history to which 
they. relate. <A like observation may be made on the criticism. But 
Pio soe Te Te a me 
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two articles in the Essay, before perusing the Chronicles, may be 
read with great advantage. These are, the General Plan of Frois- 
sart’s History; and The Inquiries Froissart made to compose his History, 


and the Pains he took on this Subjeé. 


*© I, General Plan of his History, 
«* The history which Froissart has left us extends from 1326 to 1400. 


It is not confined to the events which were passing in France during this 


jong period, but comprehends, with almost as much detail, every con- 
siderable affair which happened in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Fian- 
ders. It includes also a number of particulars relative to the affairs of 
the Popes of Rome and Avignon; of Spain, Germany, Italy ; some. 
times even of Prussia, Hungary, Turkey, Africa, and other countries, 
in short, of almost the whole known world. But this immense multi- 
tude of facts, so different from each other; the chronological order of 
which is not very clearly made out, frequently presents to the reader 
only a confused mixture of events taking place at different times, and in 
different places, of which he cannot form any distinct idea, nor can his 
memory unite so many scattered objects, which have a necessary con- 
nection among each other. 

“© There will be found, at the end of this Essay, an abridgment of 
the principal facts related in the course of the history ; and, in order to 
remedy, at least in part, the disorder which prevails in placing these 
events, I will dispose of each in the class to-which it belongs, as well as 
point out the chapters which it will be proper to read, to follow the train 
of causes of a similar nature, as well as the history of the same country, 
er/the same nation. It will be impossible for me to go into a very mintte 
detail. ‘To leave nothing to be wished for, it would be right to make 
references to every article, of all the preceding passages relative to it, 
and of all those which follow ; but this can only be executed as nores to 
the original itself, and would require all the attention of an editor who 
shoyld interest himself for the advantage of his readets.’’ 


In the other divisions of the Essay, the author enters into some par- 
ticulars, rather minute and crifling ; and, where his observations are 
of any considerable interest or importance, they are inferences from 
what Froissart himself has set down in his Chronicles, for making 
which an intelligent reader is as competent as La Curne. 

In the criticism he reviews the defects and advantages of Froissart’s 
Chronicles. He vindicates him against the charge of partiality to 
the English, and, inour judgment, completely. ** Of all the nations 
(says La Curne) whom he mentions in his history, there are» but 
few whom he has not sometimes marked with odious epithets. 
—There is not one part against the French; on the contrary, 
this brave nation supports itself, according to Froissart, by the 
vigour and strength of its knighthood, which was never so totally 
overwhelmed by its mistortunes, as not in the end to find some mar- 
vellous resources in its courage.” Notwithstanding all that Fraissart 
tells of the care he took to hear both sides, and to compare their dif- 


ferent accounts with each other, La Curne thinks— 
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‘¢ He may be actused of some little negligence on this head. His 
manner of life allowed him. but little leisure to make all the reflections, 
and all. the comparisons, which such an examination would require.— 
What he relates of distant countries, such as Africa, Hungary, Tartary, 
and in general the eastern parts of the world, is full of the grossest blun- 
ders. In his time commerce had not formed any connexion between these 
countries and our own. What was known of them was founded on the 
faith of those whom accident had carried thither, and who had resided 
there too short a time to gain sufficient information respecting the man- 
ners, customs, and history of their inhabitants. —All these deie¢ts, how. 
ever, and imperfections, do not prevent his Chronicle from being consi- 
dered as one of the most precious monuments of our history, and the 
perusal of it from being as agreeable, as instructive to those who, not 
confining themselves to the knowledge of general facts, seek, in the de- 
tails of particular events, and of the usages of that period, to develope 
the chara¢ter of mankind, and of the ages which have passed. Fruissart 
was born to transmit to posterity a living picture of an age, which pre- 
ferred the hazard of war to the solid advantages of peace ; which, amid 
the intervals of troubles almost continually agitating it, found relaxation 
only in the most tumultuous pleasures.’’ . 


La Curne, having-inserted summarily, in his Criticism on Frois- 
sart, a sketch of the opinions which different authors have given of 
him, adds that of an author who knew better than any other the tull 
value of a ready and natural genius. 


ss © J love,’ says Montagne, § historians unaffefted or excellent : the 
unaffected, who have not wherewithal to add of their own, and who are 
only careful to collect and pick up every thing which falls within their 
notice, and to put down every thing without choice, and without sort- 
ing, give us the opportunity of wholly judging of their truth. Such, 
for example, is the good Froissart, who has gone on with his work with 
such a frank simplicity, that, having committed a fault, he is no way 
ashamed of avowing it, and correcting it at the place where he is informed 
of it; and who tells us the diversity of rumours which were current, and 
the different accounts that were told.to him, It is history, naked and 


unadorned ; every one may profit from it, according to the depth of his 


understanding.’ ”’ 


Mr. Johnes, at the end of his translation of La Curne’s Criticism, 
informs us, that since it was first printed, he had obtained permission 
to have it collated; that he has as yet received only the additions to 
the first yolume, which are very extensive, and more important than 
Mr. de St. Palaye seems to have supposed; that the whole will be 
published with due speed, in a supplementary volume to the Chroni- 
cles ; and will, he hopes, effeétually clear up all doubts of Froissart’s 
partiality as an historian, 

The design, views, and chara@er of Froissart areeasily to be seen in 
his own writings, in which, without any egotism, but from their form 
and style, he is naturally led to communicate many particulars respectr 

ing 
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Miss Williams’s Correspondence of Lewis XVT. 9 


ing himself, without these Memoirs, Essays, and Criticisms of Mr, 
de ja Curne de St. Palaye. At any rate, all that was necessary on these 
might have been compressed in ten or twelve pages, instead of an hun- 
dred. » Yet, as Mr. Johnes has chosen to translate and prefix them to 
his work, of which they form no inconsiderable part, we have, out of 
a deference to the translator (though the microscope of his attention 
has somewhat magnified its object) taken more notice of them than 
in our own judgment they are entitled to* ; yet, at the same time, 
there may be readers, wlio, like Mr. Johnes, may never be wearied 
of inquiries and discourses about so celebrated and captivating an 
historian. 

- We proceed now, at length, from Mr. de la Curne de St, Palaye, 
to converse with a much greater man, as well as entertaining a com- 
panion, Froissart, or, as he is called in some MSS. Sir John Froissart 
himself. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Political and Confidential Correspondence of Lewis XVJ. with Obser- 
vations on cach Letter. By Helen Maria Williams. 3 vals, 8vo, 
Robinsons. 1803. 

THESE volumes come to us through the medium of a lady 
of whom it is difficult to predicate whether she be maid (spinster we 
mean), wife, or widow. Whether she is to be called miss, or mistress, 
Williams or Styne, are knotty points which we shall not attempt to 
unravel. It is enough tor us and our readers, that she gives her literary 
feats_of notoriety under her spinster narse. 

The Correspondence appears under rather a questionable shape. We 





do not pronounce it to be a fabrication ; but there is not certainly suf- 


ficient proof of its authenticity laid before the public. There is, indeed, 
not a grain of proof besides what the matter and manner of the Letters 
themselves furnish. They might, they may have been written by 
the unfortunate Monarch; but if the collectors and intended editors 
of this Correspondence had the means of proving its authenticity, 
which it is to be presumed they had, why leave us in the dark with 
respect to a matter of such importance? ‘The translator and com- 
mmentator has, indeed, told us, that she has ‘* consulted such persons 





* These three pieces, though they might have been greatly abridged, 
if not altogether spared, are introduced as introductory to the History 
of Froissart, not without propriety. But when, prefixed to the Chroni. 
cles, we find a whole printed sheet concerning the poetry of Froissart, we 
are apt to suspect that Mr. Johnes, in his enthusiasm, had forgotten his 
design or subje¢t, which was, the Chronicles of Froissart, not Froissart 
himself and his poetry, which does not appear to us to be above medio- 
crity, amidst the poetry of an age (distinguished chiefly- by far fetched, 
and long spun conceits) below mediocrity, 

at 
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as were most likely to be informed on the subjeét—men who now filf 
eminent offices under the republic! (meaning France under Buona- 
parte/), and others, who exercised the highest functions under 
Lewis XVI. and that they had * no doubt whatsoever of the authen- 
ticity of the papers.” This Helen Maria Williams says; but the 
public, we suspect, will require something more substantial on which 
they areto hang their belief, than the mere assertion of this lady. 
We, for our part, are not disposed to give unlimited credit to this 
ipse dixit of H. M. Williams; we wish to have scen the names and 
attestations of the well-informed persons hinted at, and to have had 
the grounds of their belief fully stated: we should then have been 
able to form some judgment on the subject. 

The translator is rather shy in giving reasons for what she calls 
** the delay” of the publication, by the colle€tors of the Correspondence ; 
and equally shy with respect * tothe means by which these MS. vo- 
lumes fell into her hands.” It is ‘ unnecessary,” she says, to mention 
the former, and still more so the latter, (Pref. p. 18). It is true, the 
passage says ‘* /ess ;”” but this is only one of her many blunders in lan- 
guage: her meaning is perfectly clear. Had she employed inexpedient 
instead of wanecessary, we incline to think that she would have made 


a nearer approximation to truth. We have our suspicions that the | 


Correspondence, as it was at first intended to have been published (for 
it does not appear that it ever was published by the compilers), was 
kept back by the hand of power. Why? because it was accompanied 
by a preface which spoke well of Lewis X VI. and did not spare re- 
volutions and revolutionists. Weare of opinion, too, that it was put 
into the hands.of the translator for the very purpose which she has ex- 
ecuted in her commentary, viz.—to blacken the Monarch, and white- 
wash.the Revolution. Shall we go too far if we say, that there might 
be direétions for properly garbling the MS.? Why does not the pres 
face to the MS..appear in Miss Williams’s publication? Was that i#- 
expedient, or, according to her, wunecessary? If the lady is not satis- 
fied with our conjectures, it is tobe hoped that she will, in some 
future publication, tell us all the truth. Our conjectures are, how- 
ever, founded on passages in her own preface, which we shall lay 
before the public, leaving it to judge how tar we have probability om 
our side. 
She makes the French compilers say : 


*¢ We dare declare, in the name of future generations, that Lewis XVI. 
on the throne of the Bourbons, had no other reproach to make himself in 
the difficult art of governing, than that irresolution which neutralizes 
every thing, that want of self-confidence which renders the Monarch null, 
and that weakness which destroys,’ 


To which she answers: 


«« These are,:no doubt, blemishes in the princely charaéter; and, if 
nothing farther had been intended in this justification. of Lewis XVI. than 
the display of his private virtues, respect for his misfortunes would have 
Jeft his taults unnoticed, But to defend the memory of Lewis XVI. 
- appears 
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appears less the aim of his friends, than to calumniate the memory of those 
who have rendered themselves illustrious by rescuing their country from 
the ignoble servitude under which it was oppressed. This generous effort 
is stigmatised in the prefatory address, as a § series of useless crimes, 
producing only useless disasters,’ The Revolution, by changing all the 
elements of social order, is stated to have * caused the most enlightened 
nation of Europe to make a retrograde step towards barbarism,’ and, 
which is still more disastrous, § to have rendered indocile to the yoke the 
people whom the King’s birth had condemned him to govern,’ 

s* The defence of Lewis X VI. is therefore no longer the point in contest, 
orat least becomes only a point of secondary consideration. His friends 
have shifted the grounds on which they might have remained secure, and, 
by enlarging their means of defence, have left themselves and the objeét of 
their idolatry open to attack. It is no longer the King they mean to de- 
fend; it is the Revolution they are earnest to criminate. Let them not 


‘be displeased, therefore, if in the observations which have suggested 


themselves on reading these letters, they sometimes discover an attempt 
to defend that barbarism towards which the most enlightened country of 


‘Europe has made a retrograde step.’’ 


Here the Lady at once reveals the objet of her work. It is to de- 


fend the Revolution; and, amidst all its enormities, to hold it forth 


as the greatest blessing to the human race that. the evolution of ages 


shas produced. The actors, therefore, in this * beautiful, sublime, 


terrific, and stupendous” scene, especially the Brissotines, are, with 
her, the benefactors of mankind, and Lewis XVI. the impotent and 
guilty impeder of its innumerable blessings—which, unfortunately, 


are all to come. Rapt in extacy by her revolutionary cogitations, 
she breaks forth into downright poetry : 


«¢ And what period in the annals of mankind more calculated to awaken 
solemn, rapt attention, to seize every faculty of the soul, to call forth 


every feeling excited by the sublime and the terrible, than the epocha of 
‘that Revolution, which in {its effeéts, will change the condition, and al- 
‘most the destinies, of man? How long will posterity pause on the solemn 
.page which marks its mighty records! In reading history, we pass ra- 


pidly over the common flight of years afd ages, like the traveller, who 
diligently pursues his way through a country which presents only ordinary 
objects: but, when this astonishing era unfolds itself to the intelle¢tual 
view, the reader will feel a sensation similar to that of the same traveller, 


‘when, suddenly bursting on his sight, he beholds scenes of overwhelming 


majesty, and finds himself surrounded by images of nature, the beautiful, 


‘the sublime, the terrific, the stupendous, which fill his mind with asto- 
“Mishment, or swell his bosom with enthusiastic emotion.’’ 


She afterwards speaks of the ‘ exalted principles in favour of the 
human race, which the Revolution was destined to establish.’”? Un- 


‘happily we are not in possessionof her Brissotine Spectacles. * Setting 
fire to the four quarters of the world” (the boast of Brissot), is certainly 


terrific and stupendous ; but its beauty, as we are not of the initiated, is 


to us.not discernible. Nor can we discover that the French Revo- 
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Jution, after a lapse of years of blood, and every species of infamy and 
atrocity which can degrade or brutalize man, has established any 
thing but a military despotism, under which the greater part of Europe 
now groans. We may here, with a small variation, apply to the 
writer what she herself says on the defenders of Lewis XVI. “ We 
are led to suspect either that we have hitherto mistaken the meaning 
of terms, or that conscience is a more accommodating principle with 
the * partisans of revolution’ than with other * persons, or that the 
* still, small voice’ of conscience is too feeble to be heard amidst the 
beautiful, the sublime, the stupendous, the terrific, &c. &c. explosions 
of the revolutionary volcano.” What are the fruits of the lady’s 
boasted Revolution, which we have seen and felt, and which we now 
see and feel? They are rapine, devastation, and massacre, the violation 
of every social tie, whether domestic or public, the philosophistical, and 
short reign of some, the atrocious msbarchy of others, the extermina- 
tion of every man of worth, and who was respected in France, the 
exaltation of all that is vile and despicable, the murder of Louis XVI. 
and the reign and adoration of Buonaparte. ‘he Revolution pro- 
mised at once to deliver mankind from evils which the natural pro- 
gress of society was lessening every day; while, instead of the ac- 
customed rod of power, it has produced the scorpion lash of despotism. 
The lady seems to have a sart of suppressed consciousness that ever 
thing is not ye¢ as it should be; but dear Revolution still dwells at her 
heart, and she wishes us to look forward with the eye of faith to the 
blessed Mienntum which is—to come—when? ad Grecas calendas. 
We fancy that the world has seen and felt enough, not to have very 
sanguine expectations of sailing in the revolutionary “ seas of milk” 
in “ships of amber.” ‘The ‘storm still rages with undiminished vio- 
Jence, and we must wait with fortitude and resignation till the Al- 
mighty voice shall bid the waves be still. The writer is, or pretends. 
to be,,.a Brissotine, and that party, she confesses, was republican. How 
¢an she, then, say, that all is as it should be in France? How can she 
have the effrontery in her book to give it the appellation of a ‘ Re- 
public?” She was formerly a writer of verses, and has, perhaps, 
been tempted by the Abbé Delille to “ go a whoring after Baal,” to 
* worship in the high places” of the Corsican son of Ammon™*. For 
this 
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* We give him this appellation, as we imagine that he, like Alexander, 
would wish to have sprung from a nobler stock than he can now Jay claim 
to; and that, like him, he would have had no scruples in sacrificing the 
reputation of his mother, always supposing that she had a reputation to 
love, to an origin more suitable than his own.to the imperial dignity. It 
would be an enterprise worthy of the savers who went to Egypt, to, 
discover an ancient MS, wherein it is announced, that an Arabian girl, of 
the tribe cf Koreish, and impregnated by the well-known potency. of 
Mahomet, had been brought a prisoner ta Corsica, and that there, was 

, ~ undoubted 
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this tergiversation she has the example of her party to offer. She 
herself informs us,:that the faction of Brissot, when they found, 
fhough they had ridden fora moment “ in the whirlwind” of their 
own raising, that they could not “ direct the storm ;” finding that 
their datling engine, the mob, had been seized by Robespierre, Marat, 
&c. proposed to coalesce with royalty. There is some difference, it 
js true, between these coalitions; that of Brissot and his party with 
Lewis X VI. is somewhat more respeClable than H. M. Williams’s 
with the Despot of France; but the difference springs only from. cir- 
tumstances; the motive to both (self-interest) is the same. 

Led away by our attention to the translator and commentator; we had 
almost forgot to give our readers an idea of the Letters themselves. The 
volumes contain the Correspondence of Lewis with his Ministers, and 
other persons, from 1774, till he was shut upin the Temple. They every: 
where evince a heart replete with general benevolence, and peculiarly 
solicitous for the happiness of France; they display, too, an acute- 
mess of mind, and soundness of understanding, which a great part of 
the world is not disposed to allow him. But they, at the same time, 
lay open that want of self-confidence, that yielding to other, and worse 
counsels, that want of prompt and vigorous decision, which rendered 
him unequal to the guidance of the helm during the revolutionary 
storm, in which he perished. He foresaw, he predicted the result of 
the demagogue machinations ; yet from an aversion to blood, he could 
not be persuaded to oppose timely defensive force to offensive violence ; 
he therefore, necessarily, lost his crown and life in the contest; and 
since that period the Rights of Man, the holy: Right of Insurreion, 
and the right of the strongest, have drenched Europe in blood; and 
the regenerators of the human race have not left a single right of 
man unviolated. 

The spirit, the essence of the commentary may be concentred in a. 
few words. ‘The commentator lays hold of every real or seeming 
unsteadiness of the King, in his transaCtions with the revolutionisis, 
These she attributes solely to the want of principle, and spreads 

them out, and dwells on them with much exultation and complacency ; 
while she is most solicitously careful to keep a profound silence as 
tc the measures of his opponents, which were so various, and so con- 


ps <= 





undoubted proof of the lineal descent of Buonaparte from this noble source, 
But it is supposed that they venture not as yet to produce the. MS. as the 
will of the great man on this subject has not hitherto been signified to 
them. Some conjeCture that, from his frequent appeals to Fare, Buona. 
esi would rather make choice of a Pagan progenitor, and that, to claim 

indred with Alexander, he has, at the proper time, determined to ascertain 
his filiation from Fupiter Ammon. While others, with no less probability, 
Maintain, that he only waits till it be convenieft completely to uzpope the 
poor Bishop of Rome, when he will publish to the world his legal descent 
from that truly sublime personage Fudas [scarior. | 
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tradictory, that: it was impossible to adhere to any fundametital prira 
ciple, either in opposing them, or complying with them. Not a word 
is said of the laws that were enacted, only to be violated ; of the con- 
stitutions which lasted not a day, but melted away before the constitu- 
tion of the next hour; or of the incessant encroachments on their 
own decreed rights of the crown. Was it proper, as a King, who 
had the good ot his subjects at heart, to submit implicitly to the vio- 
lators of all compacts? Was it possible not to regret many of his 
forced compliances, and to endeavour to counteract the mischief the 
had occasioned? According to the moral code of this Jady, whoever 
does not comply with the extorted promises made to a highwayman 
or housebreaker, is an unprincipled scoundrel! But, perhaps, her 
maxim is not a general one,..and is only to take place when the ques- 
tion is between monarchs,and revolutionists. 

As a specimen of the Letters and Commentary, we insert the_fol- 
lowing Extract, premising that the lady’s republican orgasm does not 
here burst out so violently as in most parts of her publication. The 
victory was gained, and she thought it decent to drop a few crocodile 
tears over the prostrate foe. ‘The letter was written after the attack on 
the Thuilleries, on the roth of August : 


— 


“* Paris August 12, 1792——Sewen in the morning. 
“€ MY BROTHER, 

te T am no longer King! The public voice will make known to you 
the most cruel catastrophe. ...I am the most unfortunate of hu bands 
and of fathers!.... Il am the victim of my own goodness, of fear, of 
hope... . It is an impenetrable mystery of iniquity! ‘They have be. 
reaved me of every thing: they have massacred my faithful sub- 
jets; I have been decoyed by stratagem far from my palace ; and they 
now accuse me! [am a captive: they drag me to prison; and the 
Queen, my children, and Madame Elizabeth, share my sad fate. 

‘© I can no longer doubt that Iam an object odious in the eves of the 
French, led astray by prejudice ..... Thisis the stroke that is most in- 
supportable. My brother, but a little while, and I shall exist no longer, 
Remember to avenge my memory, by publishing how much I loved this 
ungrateful people. Recall one day to their remembrance the wrongs they 
have done me, and tell them I forgave them. Adieu, my brother, for the 
last time ! “* Lewrs.”’ 


Had a like attack been made by the loyalists on the National 
Convention, had the result been the death of all the members, as the 
the 10th of August produced the murder of the King, and had the 
Monarch, as the majority of the National Convention evidently did, 
sanétioned this outrage, how very eloquent and pathetic would H. M. 
Williams have been? On the present occasion, all is passed over 
without notice. It seems it deserved none. It was on/y a King to 
whom violence was offered. It was on/y a King whom it inevitably 
led to the guilletine < and to throw away a thought on a matter. so 
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very trivial, it appears, is below the dignity of a true republican mind. 
Leet us see, however, what she does say: 


‘© My brother,’’ says Lewis, ‘I am no longer King... Iam the 
most unfortunate of husbands, and of fathers.’’—-The most unfortunate of 
husbands, and of fathers!—Unhappy Monarch! amidst the loss of empire, 
of all the world calls greatness, the objeéts of his tenderness twine 
around his heart, and infliét its deepest anguish. Fallen from his high 
estate, pierced by the sharpest arrows of calamity, it is here that the iron 
enters into his soul !—Whenever we have occasion to contemplate Lewis 
XVI. in adomestic point of view, we feel every sentiment of sympathy 
awakened in his favour, and lament that a mind, susceptible of the best 
affections of our nature, should have become the victim of those very affec. 
tions, which, in other circumstances, would have been virtues, but which, 
in his situation, produced the effeét of crimes. His conjugal attachment 
led him into the most fatal errors, which terminated in the most bitter 
calamities. That sentiment, by its cruel seduction, destined him to suf- 
fer the pangs of remorse, almost without the consciousness of guilt ; since 
his mind seems to have been penetrated with the sense of every duty which 
he neglected, and with the sacredness of every obligation he vio- 
lated. He loved the people he betrayed, and disapproved the projects 
of their enemies, with whom he irrevocably linked his fate. Unfortunate 
and misguided Prince! while abhorrent at the idea of shedding one drop 
of human blood, he condemned himself to call upon the coalesced powers 
of Europe to arm against his country ; and millions have perished in its 
defence : and while he seems to have appreciated power and greatness at 
their true value, and to have felt the worth of being loved, he suffered 
himself to be dragged from the throne to the scaffold, rather than re. 
rounce despotic empire, and be hailed the father of his people.’’ 


The writer here, in atone of hypocritical commiseration, accuses 
the Monarch almost of every crime of which, asa King, he could be 
guilty. “This may pass with the society which she keeps at Paris: 
but we believe that the impartial and unprejudiced will join with us in 
saying, that Ae did not betray the people, but that both he and they were 
betrayed by the revolutionary demagogues ; that he did not call forth the 


coalesced powers against his country, but against a fadion, that has led 


fe) 
that country through a sea of blood, and through unspeakable horrors, 


to more than eastern despotism ; and that, instead of losing his life for 
his attachment to despotism, the whole tenor of his life gives the lie to 
the false and malignant accusation. 

But enough of the lady and her work.— The energies of Brigittina 
Williams are much too sublime for us : how they harmonise with those 
of Mr. Stone, and her other Parisian associates, we will not pretend 
tosay. Our wonder, however, is excited by two things: 1st, How 
she ventures to display them under the superior imperial energies of 
Bonaparte. And, 2dly, how she can submit to live under a govern- 
ment, which is certainly not auspicious to her, to Thomas Paine, 
orto the French regenerators’ Rights of Man. 

Besides the Letters, these volumes contain some other compositions 

a8 
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on both public and domestic affairs.) We have not paid a critical ate 
tention to the translation, taking it for granted, that a person so long 
domesticated in France, and now a veteran author, must be able to 
perform with sufficient accuracy the task she had undertaken. 
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Essays on various Suljeéis. By J. Bigland. Doncaster. 2 vols. 8vo, 
12s. Sheardown. 1805. 


THESE Essays contain a variety of subjects; and their merit 
¥s as much varied as their matter. In all that relates to religion and 
mortality, we generally agree with the author ; we say generally, for, 
though Mr. Bigland is himself a friend to the National Church, and 
though we are also friends to moderate toleration, we do not think he 
énforces with all the energy he might, the precept of Pythagoras. 
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But in some other points we differ entirely from him. In the man. 
her also, as well as the matter, we find something to praise and some- 
thing tocensure. We shall try to justify both our censure and our 
praise, by some extracts taken from the Essays, in the order in which | 
they occur; for of a miscellaneous work of this kind there can be 
no analysis. 

In the Essay on National Establishments in religion, the author, 
we think, very properly observes, how much better it is to live among 
those with whom we agree in the more essential parts of Christianity, 
though we may differ as to forms, than with those who are entirely 
unbelievers. ‘These are Mr. Bigland’s words : 


awe 


“€ If he considered how much more eligible a Calvinist, a Quaker, or # 
Catholic, must find it to live among Christian Protestants, whose morals } 
are influenced by the dottrines of the gospel, than among men who are 
destitute of religion, conscience, and morality ; or how much more agree. 
able it must be to a Protestant to live among Christian Catholics, who 
agree with him in the belief of the same general essential, and fundamen- 
tal do¢trines, and the same obligatory precepts of Christianity, who have 
the same moral ideas as himself; make the same distinétion between virtue 
and vice, and expect the same remuneration of their deeds, than among men 
whg are totally unacquainted with these things, and whose inclinations are 
the only rule of their ations, he would view the difference of situation in the 
same light as,a person who investigates the principles and considers the 
effects of civil legislature, sees the difference between a well regulated 
community and a horde of barbarians, ignorant of moral order, and under 


no legal restraint.’’ 


All that we objeét to in this passage, are the expressions Catholic and 
Christian Catholic. We know this is the common language of the 


day; but it is new. We profess ourselves to believe in the “_ - 
tholie 
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tholic Church, and if we appropriate this expression to the Church of 
Rome, as protesters against the doctrine of that church, we avow 
ourselves.to be heretics. ‘Till very lately, Papist was their legal de- 
signation. We believe Lord Redesdale’s bill is the first instance of 
their being called Roman Catholics in a solemn act of the legislature. 
We do not, however, wish to revive any odious distinction’; but do 
not let us call them xar’ ox» Catholis. 

Essay VI. Vol. I. on Ecclesiastical Emolauments, has so much merit, 
that we wish our limits would permit us to make larger extracts from 
it. We shall lay before our readers what Mr. Bigland says on the 
schemes so much in ffv8ur with some of our modern writers on agti- 
culture, for the abolition of tithes: 


- 

‘¢ Ecclesiastical History, it must be allowed, affords several instances of 
the seizure of the revenues of the church in different countries ; but those ar. 
bitrary proceedings are somewhat difficult to justify by any solid reason. 
ing, or on any principles of equity, which we should think it safe to 
apply to any other cases of possession. The system adopted in some 
countries of seizing the lands of the church, and fixing the ecclesiastical 
stipends in money, is ruinous to the interests of the Christian clergy, and 
tends to the degradation of the clerical character, by causing the mini- 
sters of the altar to be considered as a sort of servants of the public. It 
also renders the church more burdensome to the lower orders of the peo. 
ple, of whom, every individual, in proportion to his consumption, fur. 
nishes his contribution to the national treasury, out of which, those sa. 
Jaries must be paid, than it is found where lands are assigned for the 
clergy, and where it is consequently productive of ng greater inconve. 
nience to the people at large that an estate is in the hands of a Bishop or 
an Archbishop, than if it were in the hands of a Marquis or a Duke. The 
conversion of ecclesiastical revenues into pecuniary stipends, is also, in 
other respects, pregnant with certain bad consequences, of which, although 
it be impossible to calculate the full extent, we may, from preceding ctr. 
cumstances, form a probable conjefture. No one ts ignorant of the pro. 
digious influx of money, and the consequent diminution of its value, 
which has, within the last three centuries, taken place. This is a cir. 
cumstance which has had a fatal operation on a number of public institu. 
tions, to the support of which, a fixed. stipend in money had been as. 
signed. ‘This is verified in every part of Europe, and particularly in 
Great Britain, where a number of charitable institutions, which were 
once of great importance and benefit to the public, are now dwindled 
down into insignificancy, and some of them considered sd little worth 
attention as to be entirely lost, or converted to purposes totally different 
from those for which they were first intended.’”’ 


The seventh Essay of Vol, I. treats on Education, in which we 
differ toto ca/o from the author, who deprecates the public education 
of our great schools. This is one of his observations on the subject : 


4 


‘* A public education is generally supposed to he accompanied by some 


considerable advantages, of which a private tuition is necessarily desti. 
~~ 


NO, XCV. VOL, XXIV. c tute. 
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tute, It is, in the first place, esteemed conducive to the acquisition of 
that easy confidence which is so generally applauded, and is unquestiona. 
bly of great use in life. If the supposition, that this quality is attain. 
able in a public and unattainable in a private education, could be proved 
justifiable, it would powerfully contribute to cast the balance in favour of 
the former. This bold and easy assurance, if not carried beyond the 
bounds of moderation and decency, has, inevery transaction of life, a de. 
cided advantage over that bashful timidity which totally disqualifies a 
person from making any figure in public, It is not, however, to be ac. 
quired in a seminary of turbulent boys, among whom noise and impudence 
exclude reason and reflection, and are the principal ingredients in their 
social intercourse, but by a gradual and well-timed, introdu¢tion into 
company, where various kinds of conversation contribute to amusement 
and instruction, and wheré the youthful mind may not only imbibe a 
variety of knowledge, and learn to form just ideas of a number of 
things appertaining to life, but also acquire a decency of behaviour, 
and a propriety and elegance of expression, not to be learnt in a tumultuous 
rabble of petulant children. It has, indeed, been frequently observed, that 
those who have been educated in public schools are generally as bashful and 
timid in any other company than that of their playmates, as those whose 
education has been more private, which shews that various conversation 
with the world can alone inspire a well-grounded and becoming assurance 
in discourse and behaviour, which is something very different from the 
troublesome and noisy petulance of ignorant self-sufficiency.’’ 


Our experience has cohvinced us, that a manly confidence among 

€quals, and the difidence in the company of men and women, which 
is so amiable in youth, and which is the promise of future excellence 
in the man, is the usual consequence of a public school ; and that the 
troublesome and noisy petulance of ignorant self-sufficiency is gene- 
rally the fruit of an early introduction of boys into society, where 
they fancy they are acquiring a notjon of things when they are only 
capable of learning words. 
_ The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
Essays of the first volume, are entirely devoted to the subject of su- 
perstition ; a labour which, at the present day, might surely have been 
spared, as incredulity rather than credulity, at least in all but the 
material world, is the character of the times. Surely we now have 
‘t6o' much reason to say with the Roman satirist : 


‘© Esse aliguas manes &G subterranea regna, 
Nec pueri credunt nisi qui rondum ere lavantur. 


We sincerely commend that laudable care which we believe to be 
now universal among parents and instructors, to keep ali superstitious 
‘stories from the ears of infancy ; but when such stories happen to be 
read or related, Mr. Addison, in his admirable Speétator, on the-sub- 
ject, affords the best antidote to the poison; but he never goes the 
length of saying, with all the’children’s story books now published, 


that no such events ever did or ever could possibly happen ; a founda- 
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tion on which much of the scepticism with regard to revealed re- 
ligion, which is but too preva lent, has been raised. 
The tenth Essay of the second volume is a comparison between a 
city (read town) and a cou ntry life ; to the laiter of which the author 
seems to have a decided aversion. P art of the observations by which this 
Essay is accompanied, is a complete specimen of the trie. Mr. B. says: 


‘« Different persons have different opinions on this subject: Some prefer 
the city, others bog country, Inmany this pret erence arises from inclina- 
tion or from hal in others, it proceeds from considerations of interest 
or conveniency, ae the suitableness of either situation to their employ - 
ments and their prospects. From whatever motives the choice is made, it 
is reasonable to suppose that each individual considers them as sufficiently 
powerful to fix his determination, Indeed, the greatest part of mankind 
are placed in their respeétive situations by the operation of external cir. 
cumstances, rather than by a voluntary cheice.’’ 


This a little reminds us of what Sir Wilful Witwou’d says to his 
Mistress in the comedy: ‘* There are some can’t relish the town, and 
others can’t away with the country ;. "tis like you may be one of those.” 
Thedisadvantages of a country life are exemplified by the account of the 
disappointinent of a French hoy and girl, who did not find their ro- 


“mantic notions of rural simplicity realized in an English village, anddid 


not find the society of farmers and labourers (who would certainly 
laugh at them for their foreign pronunciation), so pleasant as the flat- 
tering attention of a polite circle at Paris. It is true, the author has 
given his French family a qualification that no French family ever 
possessed: he says, ¢ they all spoke the lanpuage so well, that it was 
not easy to discover them to be foreigners ;’ ’ which is rendered more 
improbable, by what he has just before said, viz. thar “‘ under the 
most eminent masters in Paris, they had made a tolerable proficiency 
in the English language.” 

The idea of the progress of the .construction of speech is inge- 
nious : 


** If one were called upon to exhibit a conjecture on the gradual forma- 
tion of language, it would not be unreasonable to im: agine that the sub. 
Stantive was the part of speech first used. The view of different objects 
would immediately induce men to give them names, in order to distinguish 
one kind from another; and the necessity of expressing ation, or suffer. 


_ ing, whether corporeal or mental, would, in the next place give birth to 


the verb. It would soon be perceived that objets of the same kind were 
distinguished by different degrees of size, heauty, strength, &c. and this 
consideration would induce'the observers to inv ent the words called adjec. 
tives, in order to denote those discriminating qualities, The different 
Modifications of thought and aétion would, in like manner, suggest the 
necessity of adopting some method of expressing those distin¢tions, and 
this would naturally give rise to the adverb, which perfarms the same 
auxiliary office to the verb as the adjective does to the noun. The pre- 


‘Position would probably come next in order, as it would soon be found 
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necessary to distinguish and express the various relations of time, place, 
&c. which things have to one another ; and the mind could not long have 
exercised its thinking powers, before the tedious repetitions of the name of 
the same thing would suggest the substitution of pronouns. It is rea. 
sonable to suppose that language had been some time established, and that 
the human mind, by progressive improvement, had discovered the utility 
of just and elegant connexion and distinétion, in expressing its ideas and 
reflections before the use of the article and the conjun¢tion was introduced. 
The interjection is no more than the simple expression of some affeétion of 
the mind, and is unconne¢ted with the texture of language, as it is, in a 
great measure, independent of the exercise of the intellectual powers.’ 


In this scale, however, the interjection should certainly have been 
placed first. 

The concluding Essay, on the manner in which near and remote 
expectation operate on the mind, is full of just and serious reflection. 
We select the following passage for the consideration of our readers: 


«© If it could be proved that all, or the greatest part of those who pay 
so little attention to the concerns of a future state, had only a wavering 
belief of its existence, there would be no difficulty in ascribing this su. 
pineness to its true cause. But it is evident that this is not the case; 
for many who seem the most inattentive to eternal things, are very far 
from being sceptics, and never once entertained a doubt concerning the ex. 
istence of a future state, where a just remuneration of human conduct shall 
take place. This inconsistency of conduct, with convittion, plainly in. 
dicates the depravity of human nature.’’ 


The reader will find more to applaud than to blame in these vo- 
jumes ; the language is generally correct, but the remarks, though 
sometimes original, are too often the echo of what has been said @ 
thousand times before, of which we have given a specimen. 








Stridfures upon an Historical Review of the State of Ireland, by Frane ' 


cis Plowden, Esq. or, a ‘Fustification of the Conduét of the English 
Government in that Country, from the Reign of Henry I]. to the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Part the Second. - 


(Continued from Page 17 of Vol. XXII.) 


~ POPISH writers, in general, have condemned the conduct, and 
reviled the memory of Queen Elizabeth, because she completely 
established the Reformation, though all candid historians of her reign 
uniformly allow, that the salutary laws and wise institutions adopted 
during her reign, laid the foundation of England’s subsequent great- 
ness and glory. 

As Mr. Plowden has uttered the most envenomed and unqualified 
abuse, founded in calumny and falsehood, of her administration in 
Ireland, we shall proceed to lay before our readers the very able de- 


fence of it, by this ingenious writer, to whom the public are frre 
indebted 
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indebted for vindicating the Protestant State, against the opprobrious 
invectives of its very uncandid and disingenuous opponent. 


. 


‘¢ Were we to form our opinion of the reign of Queen Elizabeth from 
Mr. Plowden’s work, we should be led to suppose, that the conduét of 
her governments towards the natives of Ireland was even more impoli- 
tic, unjust, and oppressive, than those of her predecessors, which this 

historical review has represented as so wicked and absurd. But if we 
turn to those writers who have given an account of this eventful period 
of Irish history, and whose relations, as they were not written for a party 
purpose, are entitled to our credit, we shall find, that it was her liege 
subjects, i. e. the colonists, and not the native Irish, who had just 
rounds of complaint against her condu¢t. The manifold calamities 
which the former suffered during this reign, arose principally from the 
following circumstances. ‘That Princess was ever too ready to lend a 
willing ear to the insidious representations of those great dissemblers 
O’Nial and Tyrone, and their associates ; in consequence of which, two 
of her ablest lieutenants, Sir J. Sydney and Sir J. Perrott, were removed 
from their governments. The vigour and abilities of these deputies, 
and their perfect knowledge of the insincerity and secret practices of the 
Trish chieftains, had rendered their administrations formidable to the dis. 
affected party, who laboured incessantly for their removal, and at length 
succeeded. ‘Their successors were, in general, men of very inferior ca. 
pacities, and totally unacquainted with the genius of the people whom 
they were sent to govern ; and the short time which most of them were 
suffered to remain in that kingdom, prevented them from acquiring ihe 
knowledge of the Irish chara¢ter which is so necessary to their governe 
ment. Elizabeth, moreover, was never inclined to grant either men or 
money for the services of Ireland: and, therefore, during the early part 
of her reign, her deputies were obliged to struggle with great difficul. 
ties, and were compelled in many instances to have recourse to measures 
highly injurious to the future repose of that kingdom, although they 
might have served the short-sighted objeéts for which they were adopted. 
One of the most impolitic of these expedients (the fatal consequence of 
which was afterwards discovered in Tyrone’s rebellion) was the measure 
of arming and embodying, into a kind of militia, the native Irish, in 
order to repel the frequent invasions of the Scots ; who, during the be. 
ginning of this reign, so often landed in the north of Ireland, and made 
it the scene of their predatory irruptions. This Irish militia, who were 
all Catholics, hated the English only one degree less than the Scots ; and, 
in Consequence, afterwards to a man joined in Tyrone’s grand popish re. 
bellion ; and were the chief cause that the final reduction of that formi- 
dable rebel was not effected, without such an expence of blood and trea- 
Sure. These were some of the causes which contributed to the duration 
of the convulsions of Ireland during Queen: Elizabeth’s. reign. But the 
principal cause of those rebellions, the source from whence those waters 
of bitterness flowed, and have continued to flow, was religious bigotry, 
which sharpened the ancient animosity of the natives against the English, 
and gave fresh zeal and enthusiasm to their efforts to shake off the domi. 
‘nion of England. 


** During the feeble Catholic government of Queen Mary, Ireland 
C3 had 
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had been distraéted by the petty wars of chieftains against chieftains, 
and septs against septs, which her wretched administration was unable to 
restrain. But from the moment that Elizabeth ascended the throne, and 
declared for the Reformation, the grand Irish popish confederacy, in 
concert with Spain and Rome, was formed against het ; which afterwards, 
when England was threatened with invasion by Philip, burst forth into 
two violent and well-organized rebellions, the last of which was not 
finally extinguished during her reign. Both these rebellions were openly 
abetted by the Pope, Philip, and all Elizabeth’s foreign enemies, and 
were fomented in Ireland by the practices of the Catholic clergy, aided 
by the zeal of the ecclesiastical missionaries from abroad. 

«« That Shawn O’Nial, Tyrone, Desmond, and the other rebel leadere 
of that day, were indifferent to all religious creeds, or too ignorant to 
comprehend any, { am willing to admit. But that religious bigotry was 
their chief ally, and the great incitement to the exertions of their fanatic 
followers, can only be controverted by those who are destitute of can. 
dour, or of historical information. 

«© Mr. Plowden would wish to convince his readers, that religious 
bigotry was but a secondary cause of the convulsions of Ireland during 
this reign, which, according to his work, were provoked by the oppres. 
sions of the Irish Government ; whereas in truth, the severities and con- 
fiscations of which he complains, did not take place, until after the Queen 
had been justly incensed at the treachery and rebellions of the native 
Irish, For when Sir John Perrott, in the 29th year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, resigned his goverument— 

« He delivered the sword,’ (sce Ware, p. 42, chap. 31, reign of Eli. 
zabeth,) ‘ to his successor, declaring, that he left the kingdom in peace, 
and that now, although a private man, he would engage to bring 1n any 
suspected leader within twenty days, without violence or contest; he 
embarked with the acclamations, particularly of the lower orders of 
the people, who had felt the benefits of his administration ; old Virlaugh, 
of Tirowen (an O’Nial) followed him to the water-side bathed in tears.’ 

«© That the principal cause of Tyrone’s rebellion was religious fana. 
ticism, or that it was the means he made use of to excite his country. 
men to arms, the manifesto which he published previous to his great in- 
surre@tion sufficiently proves. He tells them in it, § as I shall answer 
before God, I will employ myself to the utmost of my power, for the 
extirpation of heresie, and the planting of the Catholic religion.’ Again, 
* I give you to understand upon my salvation, that chicfly and princt- 
pally I fight for the Catholic faith, to be planted throughout all our poor 
country, as well in cities as elsewhere ;’ and again, ‘ if I had gotten to 
be King of Ireland without having the Catholic religion, which before I 
have mentioned, I would not accept the same :’ and after informing them 
that they could not conscientiously pay obedience to an excommunicated 
‘Princess, though ‘there might have been a mitigation made by her in fae 
vour of Catholics, by which they might be licensed, in civil matters, to 
give her, during their inability, obedience ;? he concludes with this 
exhortation : 

* And now let us join all together, to deliver this our poor country 
from that infection of heresie with which she is, and shall be, if God do 
mot specially favour us, most miserably infected; taking example we 
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that most Christian and Catholic country of France ; whose subjects, for 
defence of the Catholic faith, maintained warres so long, yea against 
their most natural King, as he was, by their means, constrained to pro. 
fess the Catholic religion, duly submitting himself to the apostolical see 
of Rome, to which doubtless we may bring our country, you putting 
your helping hand to the same.’ 

«© When, therefore, Mr. Plowden chuses to assert, that * Tyrone’s 
grand rebellion was brought on and continued by the noxious policy of 
treating the Irish as a divided, separate, and enslaved people,’ he ad- 
vances a position unsupported by any one reputable historian, and solely 
resting upon his own assertion. All the writers of this period agree, 
that Elizabeth was peculiarly anxious to conciliate this O’Nial ; that she 
received him at her court with distinguished favour, created him Earl of, 
Tyrone, and obliged her deputies to receive his frequent submissions and 
apologies for his insurrections ; in consequence of which, they were re. 
strained from counteraéting his designs in their infancy ; and thus he 
was suffered to mature that very formidable rebellion, to conquer which, 
Elizabeth was obliged to send her favourite Essex with twenty thousand 
troops, and in consequence of which that island was nearly laid waste. 

«© One of the principal grievances of this reign, of which the natives 
complained, was the attempt to introduce the trial by Jury, that bulwark 
of British liberty ; another was, the appointment of sheriffs in their 
counties. In the 39th year of this Queen, when the Deputy Fitzwilliam, 
immediately upon his succeeding Sir J. Perrott, intimated to the chieftain of 
Fermanagh, that he would send a sheriff into his county; £ he shall be well. 
come,’ answered Maguire ; ¢ but let me know his eirick (the fine by the 
Brehon laws for murder), that if my people cus off his head, I may levy it 
upon the country ;’ and, among the bills which the Catholic opposition 
in that Parliament (which Mr. Plowden informs us was packed for the base 
purposes of giving legislative sanétion to unjust measures) refused to 
pass, we find the following, namely, one for laying a small duty on 
wines, and another for the suspension of Poyning’s laws; the repeal of 
which, in our own times, was the first measure taken to establish the 
independence of Ireland ; and for the obtaining of which, the Irish pa. 
triots imagined they deserved the eternal gratitude of their country.— 
These two aéts were at length, not without difficulty, passed, in the 
fourth session of this Parliament, in which this Catholic opposition also 
rejected two Bills, one for the reparation of parochial schools, and ano. 
ther for the erection of free schools. Their conduét is thus accounted for 
by Dr. Leland, who quotes Hooker, who was so scandalized at their 
conduct, 

‘ The enemies of the reformed religion, a numerous party, those who 
dreaded the diminution of their power, in the several distri¢ts which they 
had been used to oppress ; those who enriched themselves, and supported 
their petty feuds by Irish exaétions, &c. all came to Parliament with a 
determined resolution to oppose every measure that came from the throne.’ 

* Can we therefore wonder, that a Princess of Elizabeth’s temper, 
who treated her own Parliaments with so high a hand, should have im. 
prisoned those Deputies, whom this Catholic opposition, which so fac- 
tiously opposed her favourite reformation, and her plans for civilizing 
Ireland, sent to London, to Jay what they called their grievances at the 
foot of the throne ?? 

C*4 “s Mr, 
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“$ Mr. P. forgot to inform his reader that Queen Elizabeth, A.D, 
¥592, in the 35th year of her reign, founded and endowed the College 
of the Holv and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin ; Adam Loftus, Arch. 
bishop-of Dublin, was the first Provost. 

«* Queen Elizabeth in the first fifteen years of her reign expended ia 
Yreland the sum of 490,7791. 7s. 6d. though the whole produce of the 
Trish revenue during that period was but 120,0001.—Ware, chap. xv. 

“« In her reign during the government of Lord Sussex, ‘the first clock 
was set up in Dublin in the Castle, which, says Ware, being a novelty, 
was very pleasing to the common people.—Chap. iii. 

«* Ja the 13th year of her reign also, the Irish characters for printing 
were first brought into Ireland by Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor of St, 
Se. Patrick’s, Dublin. —Chap. xv. Ware. 

“¢ The first book ever printed in Ireland was the Liturgy, in the year 
t550, printed by Humphry Powell.—Annals of Dublin. 

“* In the 30th year of her reign, Lilly’s Eoglish Grammar was or. 
dered by an A& of Council to be taught in Ireland.—Ware, chap. xxx. 

«© And in her reign in the year 1565, John Hawkins, from Santa Fe 
in New Spain, originally introduced potatoes into Ireland, the first 
brought into Europe ; they did not become the general food of ,the Irish 
until after the Revolution : Sir W. Temple and Sir J. Dalry mple seem to 
consider (with good reason) the idleness of the lower Irish to arise in 
some measure, from the ease with which potatoes are cultivated, and 
from their being satisfied with such food. 

<¢ Whiskey was ia use in Ireland from a much earlier period, scme of 
the earliest ats in the Irish statute book, are two or three prohibiting 


the making and using of agua vite made “from grain. 
‘© Vol. i. Irish Statutes. 


** As to that-—® unparalleled system of confiscation and depopulation 
which,’ Mr. Plowden says, ‘ began in this reign; and which, being in its 
nature so diametrically opposite to union, pointedly marks the evils which 
so long afflicted Ireland for want of this salutary measure ;’—I beg leave, 
in answer, to observe, that this writer seems to have forgotten, that 
confiscation of property, in consequence of treason, was formerly, and 
still is, the law of England as well as of Ireland; nor has the a& of 
Union repealed this statute ; and as to the depopulation of which he 
complains, it arose from the inevitable consequences of the insurrections 
of the Irish, who were then (as I tear many of them still are) only to 
be taught lessons of obedience in the field of battle. The lands of Ire. 
Yand were forfeited for rebellion. That they have been forfeited over 
and over again, I admit 5 and this is easily accounted for, because the 
history of that country is little more than the history of a series of 
xebellions. When, therefore, this writer condemns this system of con. 
fiscation, he condemns the laws of our country, which, in spite of the 
sensibilities of modern philosophers, and the pra¢tices of modern reformers, 
will, I trust, be immortal. 

“< To expose all the misrepresentations and erroneous conclusions to be 
found in this author’s review of the reign of Elizabeth, it would be ne- 
cessary to write a chapter Jonger than his own. [ shall only therefore 
detain my readers by laying before them an extract from the Earl ef Es. 


sex’s Letier to the Queen, given in Mr. Plowden’s Appendix; and to 
which, 
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which, in p. 81 of the first volume, he seems so triumphantly to refer. 
J trespass thus on my readers, because, although the picture was drawn 
for the natives in Queen Elizabeth’s time, I am sorry to be obliged to 
observe, that some traces of the resemblance, may be found among their 


descendants of a mach later period. 

‘ In their affe@tion,’ says Essex, * they love nothing but idleness 3 
in their rebellion they have no other end but #o shake off the yoake of obe~ 
dience to your Majestic, and to rout out all remembrance of the English nas 
tion in this kingdom. I say, I say this of the people in general, for I 
find not only a great part thus affected, but that it is a general quarrel of 
the Irish; and they who do not profess it are either so few or so false, 
that there is ne account to be made of them. The Irish nobility and 
Lords of Counties do not only affect this plausible quarrel, and are di- 
vided from us in religion, but have an especial quarrel against the Eng. 
lish government, because it limiteth and tieth them, who have ever been, 
and ever would be, as absolute tyrants as any under the sun. 

“ Ic is plain, therefore, who it was that oppressed the common people 
of Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth ; and who endeavoured to restrain 


those oppressions.”” 


We shall now proceed to make some strictures on the ill-founded 
observations of Mr. Plowden, on that bright zra of our history. 

There were three great rebellions in Ireland during the reign of 
Elizabeth. The first was raised by Shane, or John O’Neil, though 
his father had been created Earl of T yrone by Henry VIII. and had 
received many solid favours, and flattering marks of distinétion ; his 
son Shane renounced his allegiance to Elizabeth, declared himself the 
Pope’s champion, and raised a rebellion which desolated a great part 
of the north. 

Thisimonster, in his father’s life time, murdered his brother Mat- 
thew, who had been created Baron Dungannon, usurped the sove- 
reignty of the province of Ulster, put to death many Irish chieftains, 
some of them with excruciating torture, seized their property, and 
ravished their wives. The Irish annalists re present him as actuated by 
brutal passions, and guilty’ of the most intemperate excesses ; and 
they delineate with horror the number and atrocity of his chiveie. 
and yet, with profane dissimulation, he professed the most dutiful and 
loyal intentions towards the crown. It would exceed our circum~» 
scribed limits to state how often he made submissions, and took oaths 
of allegiance, which he never failed .to violate. After repeated aéts 
of perjury and treason, he made the most dutiful submission at the 
foot of the throne, and he so wrought on the Queen, by the fefvour 
and solemaity of his assurances, that she confirmed his title and estate 
to him, and dismissed him with presents and promises of favour. 
After this he kindled a very general rebellion, and sent ambassadors to 
Spain and Rome for assistance against the English government, whom 
he called the common encmy. At last his career of guilt and infamy 
terminated in his assassination by a party of Scotch inv ailers, whom 


he solicited to join him in his vindictive and traiterous designs. Mr. 
Plowden, 
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Plowden, with that intemperate zeal which he manifests through the 
whole of his work, to palliate the crimes of the Popish rebels, and te 
condemn the conduct of the English government in Ireland, laments 
that the act of atrainder of Shane O’Neil, and the forfeiture to the 
Queen of the county of Tyrone, and other territories in Ulster, 
** seem to have been pointedly calculated to insult the feelings of the 
Irish nation, and consequently to inflame their animosity and ran. 
cour ;” and the reasons which he assigns are, ‘ that it enumerates all 
his acts of outrage and rebellion, in a style of vindictive acrimony, and 
it affects to deduce the title of the English monarch to the absolute 
sovereignty of the whiole kingdom of Treland, as paramount to the 
Milesian race of kings.” Mr. Plowden makes the following absurd 
and ridiculous remark to palliate the dreadful rebellions of Shane 
O’Neil. “ This was a most wanton aé of violence offered to the 
feelings of a people, singularly proud of their royal lineage and an- 
cestry, and by public institution scrupulously chaste as to the fidelity 
of their national traditions. Nothing short of a wish to goad them 
into rebellion, could have so effectually spirited them up to it, as thus 
kindling the flame of patriotism by a collision with their national ho- 
nour.” Mr. Plowden shews a constant propensity to abuse the Eng- 
lish government; but finding no substantial reason for censuring 
Queen Elizabeth’s, he selects this trifling one; and he endeavours to 
ascribe the various instances of Popish treason which occurred dur- 
ing her reign, to irritation. It was very politic to set forth the va- 
rious crimes committed by this monster, and the punishment which 
followed them, in order to deter others from perpetrating such; for 
had they not been so well substantiated, writers of Mr. Plowden’s 
cast would have denied the guilt of O’Neil, and would have im- 
puted the Act of Parliament for his attainder and the confiscation of 
his estates, to motives of tyranny and avidity in the English govern- 
ment. The next great rebellion which took place in Ireland, was 
that raised in the year 1569, by James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald, and 

ohn Fitzgerald, brothers of the Earl of Desmond, and in which 
the Earl himself afterwards took an open and active part. Prepara- 
tory to it, in the year 1568, they and their confederates implored the 
aid of the Pope and the King of Spain, through their ambassadors, 
the titular bishops of Emily and Cashel. That degree of fanatical 
hatred which the Popish clergy in Ireland never cease to infuse into 
their votaries against a Protestant state, and their Protestant fellow 
subjects, was raised to an extraordinary pitch of enthusiasm by va- 
rious papal bulls, fulminated against Queen Elizabeth, in which she 
was excommunicated as an heretical usurper, and her subjects were 
called upon to rise in arms against her, may be considered as the source 
of this general and dreadful rebellion, which began in the province of 
Munster, and ultimately involved in its vortex most of the chieftains 
both of English and Irish blood. It is remarkable, that’ though the 
Butlers bore an implacable hatred to the Fitzgeralds, the hereditary 
enemies of their family, the false zeal of Romish superstition, and 
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their deep-rooted hatred to the Protestant state, formed a strong bond 
of union between them; but much to the honour of the Earl of 
Ormond, he remained loyal. During this dreadful rebellion, fre- 

nt and successful applications were inade to the Pope, and the King 
of Spain, for assistance ; and the latter, to whom his Holiness had 
given the Queen’s dominions, sent Juam Mendoza, an écclesiastic, as 
his agent to Ireland, where he contributed very much to foment the 


rebellion ; ; in consequence of which no less than three Spanish armies 


invaded Ireland. One of them landed at Smerwick, in the county of 
Kerry, where they were joined by great numbers of the Irish, to 
which they were incited by a Papal bull, addressed to the prelates, 
princes, nobles, and people of Ireland ; and such of them: as assisted 
Fitzmaurice in recovering their liberties, and in defending the holy 
church, were promised plenary indulgence, anda full absolution from 
their sins; and they received a consecrated banner from the Pope.— 
Saunders and Allen, two Jesuits, who were the leading incendiaries 
in this rebellion, hallowed the place where the Spaniards encamped, 

and gave them assurance of success in defence of tlie holy church.— 
Sir Nicholas Malby attacked them, and their Irish adherents, at a 
place called Monaster Neva, where they were drawn up with the 
Papal standard displayed. Previous to the engagement, which ended 
in their defeat with great slaughter, Allen, like father Murphy atthe 
battle of Arklow in 1798, went through the ranks, exhorting them, 
distributing his benedictions, and assuring them of success against the 
enemies of their holy faith. The bodyot this pious hero was found among 
the slain, and in his baggage several papers, containing the most con- 
vincing proof that the Earl of Desmond was principally concerned in 
exciting this rebellion * ; and yet such was his-dissimulation, that he 
wrote a letter of congratulation to Sir Nicholas Malby on his victory, 
‘in which he advised him to change his position. Instead of proceed- 
ing to extremities against him, Sir Nicholas endeavoured to persuade 
him, to return to his allegiance, reminded him of the many promises 
and engagements which hé had made and violated to the Queen, and 
exhorted him to prevent the total ruin of his ancient and noble family. 

Sir Wm. Pelham, afterwards Lord Deputy, did the like, and even 
employed the Earl of Ormond to dissuade him from his treasonable 
designs. But his generous applications were answered by complaints 
of ideal grievances and injuries, and eg, Tes with threats of in- 
volving the whole kingdom in confusion. Saunders the Jesuit, his 
ghostly adviser and constant attendant, prevented him from availing 
himself of the royal mercy, by assuring him that his pious exertions 
for the extirpation of heres SY, would, with the divine assistance, be 
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* We have been circumstantial in delineating this invasion, as the in. 
cidents attending it, resemble strongly those w hich took place on the de- 
scent of the French under Hambert. 
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finally crowned with*success; and the delusive suggestions of this 
fanatical incendiary, operating on his superstitious credulity, occasioned 
the total extinction of his illustrious House, and the confiscation of 
his immense property. The Fitzgeralds, the Butlers, the Fitzmau- 
rices, the Barrys, the Roches, the M‘Carthys. of Munster, the 
O’Briens, O’Moores, Cavanaghs, O’Tooles, and the O’Byrns of 
Leinster, the De Burghes and O’Donnels of Connaught, and the 
O’Neals of U!ster, and their vassals, tenants and relations, were en- 
gaged in this exiensive rebellion, which laid waste and depopulated a 

reat part of Irelaud. The following extra from the edict of James 

. Fitzgerald, its chief leader and instigator, proves that it was founded 
in religious bigotry ; and this title is prefixed to it—* Ediéium illus- 
trissimi domini ‘Jacobi F. de justitia gus belli, quod pro fide gerit.” After 
amnounciag that it was undertaken “ for the glory of God, and of 
the Catholic church, the extirpation of heresy, and the establishment 
of the Pope’s supremacy,” it states—** and as Christ gave the keys 
of heaven to St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, Gregory the 13th, 
his lawful successor, chose me Captain-general of this war, as sufh- 
ciéntly appears by his letters; andthe more, as his predecessor, Pius 
V. had deprived Elizabeth, the patroness of those heresies, of all 
royal power and dominion, of which his sentence against her affords 
abundant testimony.” 

The province of Munster was so depopulated and laid waste in 
the course of this rebellion by the sword, famine, and the diseases in- 
cident to warfare, that Spencer, secretary to Lord Grey observes, 
*¢ there was little left Queen Elizabeth to reign over, but miserable 
carcasses, and the ashes of sacked and destroyed towns.” Near 150 
gentlemen were attainted by AG of Parliament. 

Moryson observes, ‘* Upon the attainder of the said Earl of Des- 
mond and his confederates, the lands falling to the Crown were, in acres 
of English measure, about 574,628. Hereof great part was restored to 
the offenders, as to Patrick Condon his territory, to the White 
Knight his territory, to some of the Geraldines, and to other their 
confederates no small portions. The rest was divided into seignories, 

ranted by letters patent to certain knights and esquires, which upon 
this gift, and the conditions whereunto they were tied, had the com- 
mon name of undertakers *.” 

Such was the lenity of Government, that the whole was restored 
to repentant rebels, except 237,670 acres.t 

It is much to be Jamented, that in the settlkement of Munster, on 
this occasion, the wise system embraced by James I. in colonizing 
the North with English Protestants, was not adopted ; for in conse- 
quence of it, many parts of the province of Ulster are not inferior 
to England in socia/ order, and in active and useful industry, whilst 


the three other provinces exhibit a most woeful contrast to it. The 
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following reflections of Moryson are a clear illustration of this, and 
the truth of them is but too strongly felt even in our own times.— 
« These undertakers did not people their seignories, granted them and 
their heirs by patent (as they were bound), with well affected Eng- 
lish, but either sold them to English Papists (such as were most tur- 
bulent, and so being daily troubled and questioned by the English ma- 

istrates, were likely to give the mos¢ money for the Irish land) ; nei- 
ther did they build castles, and do other things (according to their 
covenants) for the public good, but only sought their private ends, 
and so this her Majesty’s bounty to them turned not to the strengthen- 
ing, but rather to the weakening of the English government in that 

rovince of Munster.*” Moryson further observes, ‘¢ and to speak 
the truth, Munster undertakers above mentioned, were in gregt part 
cause of this defection, and of their own fatal miseries. \ For whereas 
they should have built castles, and brought over colonies of English, 
and have admitted no Irish tenant, but only English, these and like 
covenants were in no part performed by them. Of whom the best men 
of quality never came over, but made profit of the land; others brought 
over no more English than their own families, and all entertained 
Trish servants and tenants, who-were now the first to betray them+.” It 
is Abbe that the leading features of all the rebellions in Ireland, 
since the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, havé been the same. In 
1641 the Popish servants and tenants betrayed their Protestant masters; 
they did so in 1689, and their treachery was notorious in 1798.— 
Moryson tells us, that “* the rebels in Munster had taken~a solemn 
oath at the public cross in that province, to be stedfast in rebellion J.” 
In the year 1644, the confederate Catholics assembled at Kilkenny, 
prescribed an oath of associatiog §, and the Popish priests were ordered 
to exhibit it to'their flocks. “The same took place in 1689; and it is 
well known that the black, or bloody oath, enjoining the extirpation 
of heretics, was taken in, and previous to the year 1798. The 
Popish priests were the chief instigators in these rebellions, during 
which the foreign enemies of the empire were invited to assist the 
Natives in separating Ireland from England ; oaths of allegiance were 


uniformly disregarded, as much as in the year 1798, because, by the 


fundamental principles of their religion, enjoined by their general 
councils, they are considered as null and void, when taken to a Pro- 
testant state. 

Notwithstanding the forbearance of the English government, and 
the singular clemency which the natives experienced during this te- 
bellion, raised by the Fitzgeralds, Mr. Plowden, with his usual acri- 
mony against the Protestant state, makes the following observations— 
“From this time is to be dated the commencement of that unparal- 
leled system of confiscation and depopulation, which being in its nature 
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diametrically opposite from that of union *, pointedly marks the evils 
which so long afflicted Ireland, from the tothe of this salutary mea- 
sure. In order to extirpate the aboriginal owners of the soil, trans- 
pose the property, and alter the very face of the country, Elizabeth 
now entered.on her favouriie scheme ‘of planting and re- peopling Mun- 
ster with an English colomy.” ‘ Whether in this (as in more recent 
Instances) the system of muildness, or that of rigour, were ultimately 
more conducive to the welfare of the state, will ever be controverted 
by the respective advocates for moderation or terrorism.” 

The third great Febellion im Elizabeth’s reign was raised in the 
year 1595) by Hugh O’Neal, spurious son of Matthew O”Neal, 

aron ot dJungannon, and nephew of Shane, or John O” Neal, the 
traitor. He entered, at an easly period .of life, into the service of 

vermment as an officer ; and had a¢quired polished manneis by an 
Enclich education. By his i insinuating manners, and his flattery of the 
‘Queen, jhe prevailed on her to confer.on him the family estate and the 
aitle of Tyrone. Under the mask of gratitude and los yaliy, he har- 
boured inveterate hatred and treasonable designs against the govern- 
ment; and the following artifice enabled him to carry them into 
practice. He insidiously offered. to maintain a body of troops in his 
province, ta-preserve the peace, and prevent insurrections ; and bis 
offer having been incautiously accepted, he by changing them often 
wstructed great numbers of his adherents in military discipline, with 
a view of making them subservient to his traiterous purposes. 

Such was his hypocrisy, that after he had ewharked, in rebellion, 
and had sent missionaries to Spain for assistance, he made the warmest 
g@ssurances of loyalty ; -he wrote lettersto the Earl of Kildare to seduce 
him from his allegiance, and to solicit his co-operation. ‘This rebel- 
lion, which Jasted till the year 1602, laid waste and depopulated a great 
part of the North, and at last occasioned much carnage and desolatign 
m the province of Munster ; of which Fynes Moryson, sceretary to 
Lord Mountjoy, Lord Deputy of Ireland, gives in various parts of 


his Itinerary a woeful description. In speaking of the county of Ty- . 


rone he says, * having with our eyes daily seen the lamentable estate 
of the countniie, anberein we found ev ery where men dead of famine, 
insomuch that O’ Hagan protested unto us, that between Tullogh Oge 
and T’oome;, there lay unburied a thousand dead ; and that since our 
first drawing this year to Blackwater, there were about 3000 starved 


———y 





* Mr. Plowden acknowledges, in his Postliminous Preface, that he 
was paid by the Minister of England to write such a history as would 
reconcile the Irish:to the Union, and attach them to the British nation. 
But as he'has done the reverse, by endeavouring to inflame and exaspe- 
rate the Irish against them, by giving a false and exaggerated state. 
ment of their sufferings from the tyranny and cruelty of the English 
government, it is:believed, and not doubted, but that he has received 


higher wages from very different masters. 
19 
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in Tyrone. And sure the poor people of these parts never yet had 
the means to know God, or to acknowledge any other sovereign than 
the O’Neals, which makes me more commiserate them, and hope 
better of them hereafter *.”’ 

In the progress of this rebellion, the conduct of this arch-traitor 
Tyrone exhibited dreadful proofs of perfidy, aggravated by perjury ; 
for he obtained pardon no less than five times, in consequence of hav- 
ing submitted and taken oaths of allegiance, which he never hesitated 
to violate ; and he constantly amused government with propositions for 
truces and armistices, to which he never adhered. The reader may 
judge of the baseness of this traitor, from the following instance of 
his treachery. In the year 1593 he solicited pardon, with that degree of 
humility which indicated sincere contrition, and it was granted to him 
in the most solemn manner under the great seal. Soon after he attacked 
the English at Black water unawares, when they were lulled into a 
supine and fatal securicy, and killed 1500 soldiers, and thirteen valiant 
oficers, with Sir Henry Bagnall, the Marshal who commanded 


‘them ; and Moryson observes, that *‘ many of them were of the 


old companies, which had served in Brittany under General Norris +.” 
Many such instances of his perfidy occurred. ‘The mistaken lenity 
of government, occasioned by the credulity of the Queen, in pla- 
cing any reliance on the feigned repentance and dutiful submission 
of rebels, was the real cause that this destructive rebellion was not 
sooner put an end to. Besides the following observation, Moryson 
frequently mentions this, in his very excellent work, and he was an 
eye witness of it. ** Lastly, the rebellion was nourished and increased, 
by nothing more than frequent protections and pardons, granted even 
to those who had formerly abused this mercy, so as all entered and 
continued to be rebels, with assurance to be received to mercy at their 
pleasure, whereof they spared not to brag, and this heartened the re- 
bel, no less than it discouraged the subject [.” “The Queen was so 
sensible of this, and enraged at the perfidious conduct of the native 
'+ish in abusing the royal mercy, that she at last said, in a letter to 
Mountjoy, ‘* by nourishing the Irish who are snakes in our bosom, 
whilst we hold them, and when they are out, do convert upon our- 
selves, the experience and strength they have gotten by our making 
them to be soldiers. We find it now grown to a common opinion, 
that it is as good to be a rebel as a subject §.”” Moryson, in speaking 
of Sir Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, says, ** howso- 
ever, himself very well experienced in the country, and those who best 
understood the Irish nature, found nothing so necessary for keeping 
them in obedience as severity, nor so dangerous for the increase of 
murders and outrages, as indulgence towards them |.” 

It appears that Tyrone, during his delusive assurances of loyalty, 
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* Folio edition of 1617, p. 237. +t Moryson, p.:24, 25. 
} Folio edition, p. 13. § ‘Moryson, p. 56. j Ibid. p. 17. 
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constantly kept an agent in Spain to negotiate for succours *. Two 
invasions of the Spaniards took place in the course of this rebellion, 
one consisting of 6000 men at Kinsale, under Don John d’ Aquih 4, 
who were joiued by Tyrone, O'Donnel, and all the strength of the 
Trish t.' ° Previous to this two ships arrived from Spain with arms and 
ammunition, and conveying many priests, who gave assurances of im. 
mediate succours. One of them, who called himself the Pope’s Le. 

ate, Ambassador from Spain, and Archbishop of Dublin, said, that 
be was conteit to suffer death if he did not preach in Dublin before 
Michaelmas-day §. ‘Uhe following incidents prove that religious 
bigotry was the chief spring of action in this rebellion. Many of the 
Trish having submitted and solicited pardon, sent to Rome for dispen, 
sations for having done so|]. After the landing of the Spaniards, a 
friar, dressed as a soldier, passed through Clonmel) and Waterford, 
« having bulls from the Pope, with indulgences.to those who should 
aid the Spaniards (sent by the Catholic King to give the Irish liberty 
from the English tyranny, and the exercise of the true old apostolic 
religion), and authority to excommunicate those that should, by let. 
ters, plots, or in person, joyn with her Majesty, whom the Pope had 
excommunicated, and thereby absolved all her subjects from their oath 
‘of allegiance {.” 

The Pope’s Nuncio was killed at Carbery, at the head of a body 
of rebels **. Moryson observes, ‘ the foresaid priest was a man of 
“special authority, and had power over all spiritual livings in Ireland, 
so as upon his death the M‘Carthys, and all Carbery, submitted to 
mercy.” This incontestibly proves that this fanatic was the firebrand 
of rebellion. The Lords of the Pale were wavering, and their fide- 
lity depended on the success of the English arms. The Lords Mount. 
garret and Cahir were active rebels, and so was Lord Rock ++. The 
two last submitted and received pardon, but afterwards rebelled t}. 

M‘Guire and M‘Mahon raised a great rebellion in Connaught, in 
the year 1594, to which they were incited by Guaranus, a priest, 
appointed Primate of all Ireland by the Pope, and who predicted 
their success ; but they were defeated by Sir Richard Bingham §§. 

Moryson, page 206, tells us, that Lord Mountjoy wrote to the 
Lords in England the 24th of May, 1601, that the O”Driscals, 
O’Donovans, and some of the M‘Carthys, became odious to the re- 
bels in general, for having come in and submitted. 

Sir Creor e Carew, Lord President of Munster in the year 1602, 
signified his fears to Lord Mountjoy, that a general defection would 
take place on the landing of the Spaniards, because such rebels as: 
sought mercy with all humility, and with a promise of meriting it 
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‘* Moryson, p. #2, 126, 139. + Ibid. p. 133. t Ibid. p. 173 
174. § Ibid. p. 63. | Ibid. p. 94. @ Ibi. p. 136 
** Ibid. p. 274. ++ Ibid, p. 26, tt lbid, p. 37. $§ Ibid, 
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by future services, “*now since the Spanish ship arrived *, were 

rown proud (calling the King of Spain their king, and their ceasing 
fan rebellion, to be the betraying of their King and the Catholic 
cause) yea, fell nothing from their insolence, though they had been 
sometimes beaten by him ¢t.” In another letter, he says, should the 
Spaniards land in Ireland, from the general disaffection which pre- 
vailed, ‘* it will then be no longer the war of Ireland, but the war of 
England in Ireland, to the infinite danger of both, which we beseech 
you give us leave still to remember you of ¢.” Lord Mountjoy says, 
«‘ that the Spaniards, relying on the disaffection of the Irish, would 
upon their revelr, and with their assistance, invade England from Ire- 
land §.”” The following adage has been many centuries adopted in 
Ireland, and regarded as a prophecy which must be fulfilled, by the 
bigotted Irish, as it has been justly considered the most vulnerable part 
of the empire: 


‘* He that will England win, 
Must with Ireland first begin ||.” 


That arch traitor Tyrone, when his country was exhausted and 
laid waste, when he was deserted by his followers, and he had no 
longer the means of continuing in rebellion , solicited the royal mercy, 
and obtained it in the year 1603. Heand Roderick O’Donnel, who 
also had been an active and inveterate rebel, were graciously received 
by James I. who conferred the earldom of Tyrconnel on the latter.— 


It is most certain that he received his pardon from the Queen, though 


Mr, Plowden, with his usual inaccuracy, asserts the contrary; for it 
appears that he solicited pardon in the month of March 1602, and 
again in December, in consequence of which Mountjoy granted him 
a safe conduét, dated the 24th of March, 1602 **. In the month of 
March, 1603, he received letters from the Queen, of the 16th and 
17th of February, authorizing him to pardon him; and she did not 
die till the 24th of March tt. 

When Tyrone attended Mountjov to London, in order to make 
his submission to James I. he was in many places grossly insulted ; 
and when on his return to Ireland, he was in such imminent danger, 
from the indignation of those, whose relations had fallen by his trea- 
chery and rebellious spirit in Ireland, that the sheriffs were obliged to 
attend him from place to place with woops of horse, till he embarked 


for [reland ff. 


—_———s 





* This alluded toa ship which arrived with arms, ammunition and 
money at Ardea, to the Munster rebels. 

+ Moryson, p. 225.. t{ Ibid. p.227. § Ibid. p. 136. |] Ibid. p. 3. 

1 Ina letter to the King of Spain he made an apology for submitting, 
saying, that ‘* he had continued in ation till ail his nearest kinsmen ‘and 
followers had forsaken him.’’ Moryson, p. 281. ** Tbid, p. 278. 
+t Ibid. p. 282. tt Ibid, p. 296. 
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Mr. Plowden, who never misses an opportunity of vilifying the 
government, makes the following observation on the termination of 
this rebellion. ‘* The Deputy pardoned him (Tyrone) and his fol- 
lowers, and with some exceptions, promised him the restoration of his 
lands and dignity. On these conditions the pacification was ratified. 
Thus closed a rebellion, evidently brought on, stimulated and continued by 
the noxious policy of England’s treating the Irish as a divided, separate, 
and enslaved people. But it was a melancholy solace, that the reduc- 
tion of Ireland to this reluctant state of submission, through the 
gloomy tracts of blood, famine and pestilence, cost the crown of Eng- 
Jand no less than 1,198,717]. a sum in those days enormous. By 
union alone, can a repetition of such scenes be effectually prevented.” 

We have now given a sketch of the principal rebellions which 
agitated Ireland during Elizabeth’s reign, and of their origin and 
effects, in order to shew the inaccuracy and inconsistency of Mr. 
Plowden’s observations thereon, as he falsely accuses her government 
of tyranny, cruelty and rapacity. He complains that it was enacted 
by the first Parliament, held in the second year of her reign, that the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Crown should be restored ; that all off- 
cers, lay and ecclesiastical, should, on pain of forfeiture and total in- 
capacity, take the oath of supremacy, and that any person who main- 
tained the spiritual supremacy of the Bishop.of Rome, should incur 
certain penalties ; and that every person should resort to the established 


church, under a forfeiture of twelve-pence for every offence. Now- 


it is evident from the declaration of the Irish Papists themselves, above 
eighty years after, that they did not feel the pressure of this law, and 
consequently that it could not have any tendency to produce that woe- 
ful disaffeCtion, and proneness to treason, which they manifested in 
the course of the dreadful rebellions which we have described ; though 
Mr. Plowden asserts the contrary, and attempts to excuse them on the 
round of irritation, occasioned by this law. In their remonstrance, 
delivered to the King’s Commissioners at Trim, the 17th of March, 
1642 *, to be presented to his Majesty, they say, ‘* that some of the 
said Catholics begun to consider the deplorable and desperate condition 
they were in by~a statute law, here found among the records of this 
kingdom, of the second year of the late Queen Elizabeth, dut never 
executed in her time, nor discovered till most of the: Members of that 
Parliament were dead ; no Catholic of this kingdom could enjoy his 

life, estate, or liberty, if the said statute were executed t.” 
These 
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* See Section 8 thereof. ! 
+ There is not a single paragraph in this statute to warrant this false 
and calumnious assertion. The English House of Commons, on the 27th 
of August, 1644, ordered this infamous Remonstrance, and the Answer to 
it by the Protestants, to be published in the following words :—‘*‘ That 


the books, entitled an Answer, presented to his Majesty at Oxford, = 
the 
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These were the only penal laws, if such they can be called, enacted 
against the [rish Papists ; but it is evident from their acknowledge- 


“ment, made eighty years afterwards, that they were not known, 


and consequently could not have been enforced during Elizabeth’s 
reign *, Nothing could be more reasonable, than that those who en- 
joyed offices under the state, should takes the oath of supremacy, par- 
ticularly in a country, the mass of whose inhabitants had transferred 
their allegiance to a foreign Prince, which they were bound to do by 
the fundamental principles of their religion. The Parliament declared, 
in Henry the VII [th’s reign, that the oath of supremacy (which in 
truth is no more than an oath of allegiance), was a declaration of the 
ancient right of the’ Crown +. . The King’s supremacy, both in tem- 
porals and spirituals, is asserted in a law of Edward the Confessor f'; 
and by the 31st of Edward |. the 27th of Edward IIT. and the 16th 
of Richard [I. In the year 1606, father Lalor, a Popish priest, was 
indicted under the latter aét, and convicted of a premunire, for hav- 
ing obtained a Papal bull, constituting him Vicar Apostolic General 
in the diocese of Dublin, Kildare, and Ferns§. Mr. Plowden him- 
self admits, that on the accession of Elizabeth, and before the enaét- 
ment of this law, to which he imputes the rebellious disposition of 
the Irish Papists, ** None of the provinces were altogether free from 
the disorders of internal dissention ||.” He says, ‘ it may be naturally 
presumed, that much of the pacific condu& of the Irish, during the 
short reign of Mary, was attributable to the general satisfaction which 
the redintegration of the civil establishment of the Catholic religion 
afforded to the nation at-large. But no sooner had Elizabeth de- 
clared for the Reformation, than general discontent pervaded the whole 
nation within and without the pale &. Here Mr. Plowden endea- 
vours to impose on the British public, by drawing inferences from 
faéts, which are totally unfounded ; for we are told by all the Irish 
historians, particularly by Leland, that Ireland was dreadfully con- 
vulsed during Mary’s short reign; insomuch that Sir Anthony St. 
Leger and Sussex were constantly employed in “ repressing the dis- 
orders perpetually arising in different quarters of the island **.”—~ 
Such deadly feuds prevailed among the different chieftains, that John 
O’Neil at one time, and O’Donnell of Tirconnel at another, called 
in a hody of Scotch to their assistance, who committed dreadiul ex- 
cesses, In page 72 Mr. Plowden asserts, that “ the introduction-of 





the false and scandalous Remonstrance of the Inhuman and Bloody Rebels 
of Ireland, together with a Narration of the Persecutions at Oxford, be 
forthwith printed and published.” 

* Mr. Plowden admits this in page 98, of vol. i. + State Tracts, 
Vol. i. p. 446. t Spelman’s Coun. tom. i. p. 634. § Davis’s 
Reports, title Premunire. || Vol.i.p. 72. Ibidem. ** Leland, 
hdok iii. cap. 8. 
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the Reformation by Elizabeth was the cause of the general discontent 
and disaffection which prevailed in Ireland ;” and he says, there- 
fore, ‘* that every province\ was soon thrown into a state of 
commotion, or disposed to insurrection ;” though he previously 
admitted, that the country .was much disturbed on her accession *, 
He then proceeds to enumerate the various outrages and acts of 
hostility: which took place in the four different provinces.—Mr, 
Plowden says this merely to reflect on the government of Elizabeth, 
But afterwards, wishing to exculpate the Irish from the charge of being 
impelled by superstitious fanaticism, and hatred to a Protestant state, 
to enter into rebellion, though these were the real motives, he insi- 
nuates, in pages 86 and 87, that religious prejudices were but ina 
small degree concerned in it, and therefore, he says, that ‘‘ this was 
not a. war of Protestants against Catholits, for the royal army was 
filled with Irish, and that numbers of the Romish communion acted 
with firmness and vigour, in support of that government to which they 
had sworn allegiance.” During the whole of this-reign the contrary 
appears, for the mass of the Irish Papists never evinced the slightest 
disposition to loyalty,-except when awed into obedience by the 
strength, vigour, and vigilance of the English government ; but when 
\# manifested any degree of remissness or debility, they relapsed into 
yebellion. The uniform conduét of their leaders and chieftains, who 
may be supposed to have more principle, and a stronger sense of 
shame than the multitude, evinces this. Moryson, page 20, makes 
the following observation on T'yrone’s conduct: “ Tyrone, hitherto 


with all subtlety and-a thousand slights, abusing the state, when he. 


saw any danger hanging over him, by feigned countenance and false 
words, pretended humblest submission, and heartfelt sorrow, for his 
villanies ; but as soon as opportunity of pursuing him was omitted, 
or the forces were of necessity to be drawn from his country, with 
the terror of them, all his loyalty vanished, yea, he failed not to. mingle 
secretly the greatest counsels of mischief with his hymblest submis- 
sions.” On his success at Blackwater, acquired by the most infa- 
mous treachery, which we have before described, Moryson observes, 
page 25, ‘ by this ng 3 the rebels got plenty: of arms and vidtuals. 
>Tyrone was, among the Irish, celebrated as the deliverer of his coun- 
try from thraldom, and the combined traitors on all sides were puffed 
up with intolerable pride. All Ulster was inarms, all Connaught re- 
volted, and the rebels of Leinster swarmed in the English pale, while 
the English lay in-their garrisons, go far from assailing the rebels, as 
they rather lived mn continued fear to be surprized by them.” Ina 
letter from Lord Mountjoy to Sir Robert Cecil, of the gth of Au- 
gust 1601, it ts thus stated: “* ‘he news you received from the Pre- 





* His words are, ‘* yet notwithstanding the general disposition to be 
submissive to the English government, none of the provinces were alt0- 
gether free from the disorders of internal dissention.’’ 
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gident of Munster, of Spanish succours, I do find no ways more ¢on- 
firmed than by the assured confidence this people hath thereof, out of 
which they are grown from the humblest begging of their pedce, to 
exceeding pride ; and the traitor himself so strong (Tyrone), believe 
me, Sir; ‘he hath many more fighting menthan we *.” He says also, 
“ upon the news of Spanish succours, I know few Irish I can reckon 
ours ¢.”” In-a letter of the 2d of Otober, 1601, he says, on thé 
atrival of the Spaniards, * upon the first blow we shall receive (from 
the which I hope God will preserve us), [ doubt there would fall-out 
a general revolt {.”. From the noted treachery of the Irish Papists, 
Mountjoy recommends, that the chieftains, on their submitting and 
receiving pardon, should be disarmed, and that the mass of the people, 
when a peace is concluded, should be deprived of their arms §. It 
cannot be a matter of astonishment; that the Irish Papists should shew 
no regard to an oath of allegiance, taken to a Protestant -state, as it is 
declared to be null and void by their general councils, which Mr. 
Plowden himself tells us, are ‘ absolute ly infallible, and not liable to 
deceit or error }] ;? and therefore Mr. Spenser, thecelebrated poet, who 
was secretary to Lord Grey, one of the Lord Deputies who preceded 
Lord Mountjoy, says, in his very excellent treatise on the state of 
Ireland, ‘‘ as to an oath of allegiance, many of them are suspected to 
have taken another oath, privily, to some bad purposes, and there~ 
upon to have received the sacrament, and to have been sworn to 
a priest, which, they think,. bindeth them more than their allegiance 
to their Prince, or love to their country.” 


(To be concluded in cur next.) 








The Asiatic Annual Register; or, View of the History of Hindustan, and 


‘, the Politics, Commerce, and Literature of Asia, for the Year 1804. 
Lawrence Dundas Campbell, Esq. Large 8vo. Pr. 896. 
Cadell and Davies. 1806. 


TO this volume of the Asiatic Register our readers will perceive, 
that the learned and sensible editor has, for the first time, prefixed his 
name ; and, unquestionably, the work will do no discredit to the name of 
any accomplished scholar. We aretruly concerned, however, to find, as 
we do from the Preface, that Mr. Campbell has laboured under very 
great difficulties ; and has met with very little assistance, and very in- 
adequate encouragement, in the, prosecution of his literary labours. At 
this intelligence, we confess our very great surprise ; for surely, when 
we consider the population and extent t of our Indian empire, its vast 
and increasing importance, as well in a political as in a commercial 


\ 
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point of view ; and the great number of persons who must take a 
deep interest in its prosperity; it is but natural to suppose, that one 
work, devoted exclusively to its political, military, commercial, and 
literary history, and conduéted with impartiality, knowledge, and 
talent, would have a most extensive circulation. The better it is 
Known, the greater, we are confident, will be its success. It was a 
work much wanted; for few persons have access to Indian publica- 
tions, aud every one is, more or less, auxious to _ some knowledge 
of a country, highly interesting in so many respect 

Lartly from some of the causes aliuded to, and ae ly from the very 
Jarge colle€tion of state papers, the editor has been obliged to curtail 
the h storical department of the work; which is certainly much to 
be regretted ; though it could not be avoided, as the state papers form a 
most essential part of it; and those here given contain a variety of 
most important documents, relative to the or igin, the principle, and 
the progress of the Mahratta war. In our opinion, a more satisfacs 
tory body of evidence, affording the fullest justification of the conduét 
of the Governor-General ; and exhibiting the most decisive proofs of 
his wisdom, his energy, his firmness, and his moderation, was never laid 
before the public.— T ruly does Mr. Campbell observe: 


“ The present ehditioi of Europe, and the ambitious projects of 
France, point out the expediency of consolidating the resources of the 
British empire in India, and of fixing, on a broad, stable, and permanent 
foundation, a comprehensive, uniform, and vigorous system of policy, 
for the administration of its affairs, both in its foreign and domestic re. 
lations.’’ 


This.is, indeed, a most important subject ;—such consolidation must 
be the fruit of deep refiection and extensive experience; directed b 
the commanding genius of a statesman, and not regulated by the nat- 
Fov" conceptions of a counting-house politician. To us, it appears, that 
the commercial and territorial concerns of our Indian empire, should 
be kept totally separate and distinct ;—that while the former should be 


entrusted to the management of a trading company, the latter should 


devolve, exclusively, upon the executive government of the country. 
The portion of the volume allotted to the history of India is small 
indeed. The historical narrative is confined to the relative situation of 
the Dutch and English East India Companies, in the years 1619 
and 1620, the unprincipled conduct of the former co the later, and 
the infamous massacre of our countrymen by the Dutch at Amboyna. 
No people, certainly, knew better how to profit by the indulgences 
granted, anc the power ac quired, in the East, than the Dutch; their 
mode of governing their India possessions appears to have been wise 
and efficient ; they studied tne humours and the genius, as they con- 
formed to the manners and the customs, of the natives. To their 
Governor-Generel was delegated the most extensive authority, which 
he exercised in a way, generally speaking, which shewed that he 
knew the people, whoin it was his interest either to awe or to -“ 
late, 
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Fiate—“* Those extensive powers were supported with an authority, 
and embellished with a splendour, which partook of the dignity and 
magnificence of regal state.” He knew, full well, that the natives of 
India were accustomed to such a display of magnificence ; and that it 
was essentially necessary both to inspire respect, and to command obe- 
dience. All calculators and economists as the Dutch: merchants were, 
they never were fools enough to make the politic splendour, the wise 
pomp of t#eir Governor-General a subject of complaint against him. 
No}; such suicidal {ignorance was reserved for the more illuminated 
wera of the nineteenth century, when a few mechanical traders, with 
views contracted as the minds which engendered them, but. inflated 
with self-conceit, presume tO arraign the conduct of the most en- 
lightened smtesman, and to proclaim themselves the only competent 
governors of an immense empire ! 

It is curious to observe the different success which attended the first 
efforts of the rival companies of Holland and England; and cer- 
tainly, if success were the criterion of merit (as has been sometimes 
most strangely contended), the English Company must sink very low 
indeed in the scale of comparison, when opposed to the Dutch. 


‘© The capital stock with which the chartered company (of Dutch) 
commenced their trade, in 1602, was 600,000). sterling, a sum which ap- 

rs small, when considered in the proportion that it bears to the great 
wealth of the individual merchants of whom the company was composed : 
but trading on a small capital was suitable to the prudential, maxims of 
their commercialfpolicy, which regulated, without restraining, their spirit 
of adventure, and of which the efficacy was abundantly proved by the 
large and frequent dividends that they made: So great and rapid was 
the success of this company, that, in the course of the first seventeen 
years, they made nine dividends on their capital stock. After the return 
of their first fleet from India, they divided 15 per cent.; in two years 
more (1605), they again divided 15 per cent. ; and in 1606, their returns 
were sO immense as to enable them to make «a dividend of 75 per cent. ; 
so that the original subscribers were reimbursed go per cent. of their 
subscription, exclusive of the first dividend of 15 per cent. which arose 
not from the regular profits of trade, but the accidental circumstance of 
prizes captured from the Portuguese. In the next year, 1607, they di- 
vided 25 per cent.; in 1608, 40 per cent. ; and in 1609, 20 per cent. ; 
and in this last year, the institution of the Bank of Amsterdam, as it fa- 


* cilitated the general operations of commerce, greatly contributed to aug- 


ment and strengthen the resources and power of the company. In the fol- 
lowing year they divided 50 per cent.; in 1613, 37 per cent.; and in 
1616, 624 per cent.’ 


é Very different was the result of the commercial operations of the 
nglish ; 


“‘ The profits of the company’s trade were greatly disproportioned, 
both to the zeal and industry with which it was carried on, and to the ca- 
Pital.employed in it. Inthe year 1612, when the individual shares of 
the proprictors were formed into one general capital, or joint stock, the 
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sum amounted to 1, §00,0001. which exceeded by goo,oool. the joint stock 
of the Dutch Company. Yet, in the course of fifteen years, from 1617 
to 1632, the profits of the English Company amounted only to 124 per 
cent. on their capital ; so that, at the time of which we are now treatin 
(1619), seven years after the formation of their joint stock, they could 
not have divided more than 6 per cent. The comparison of these profits 
with those of the Dutch in the same period of time, after making an 
adequate abatement for the difference between the capitals of the rival 
companies, shews a striking disparity in the progress of their-mercantile 
prosperity.’’ 

Still, however, notwithstanding this vast disparity, the English 
carried on a profitable trade, and had a considerable balance in their 
favour. 

The Indian history is followed by a succiné& account of the war in 
Ceylon, from its origin to the end of 1804.—The remainder of the 
volume is filled with the state papers, and other usual articles of in- 
telligence.—From the Miscellaneous Traéts, we shall extraét one ar- 
ticle, containing a curious account of a hunting party in the East, 
which will make our Laster hunters of the metropolis (we mean no 
pun) stare, and our regular sportsmen smiée: ' 


“A Letter to a Friend, giving an Account of a Hunting Party of the late 
Nawas, Asur-up-DowLan. 


*€ Lucknow, Fan. 20, 1794+ 


‘<¢ T am jarst returned from a four-month’s excursion with his Excellency 
the Nawab, and as a sketch of our ramble may afford you some amuse- 
ment, J shall detail a few’of the most agreeable and interesting circum. 
stances which occurred. We left Lucknow on the 4th of Oétober last, 
and direéted our course towards Paraech; our kafela, or party, consisted 
of about, 40,000 men, and 20,000 beasts; composed of 10,000 soldiers, 
4,000 cavalry, and near 150 pieces of cannon; 1,500 elephants, 3,000 
carts, or hackeries, and an innumerable train of camels, horses, and bul. 
locks, great numbers of ruits, or covered carriages for women, drawn by 
oxen, which were filled with the Nawab’s ladies ; many large and small 
boats, carried on carts drawn by 50, 40, and 30 oxen each; tigers, leo- 
pards and hawks, fighting cocks, fighting quails, and nightingales ; 
pigeons ; dancing-women and boys, singers, players, buffoons, and 
mountehbanks. In short, his Excellency had every thing, every ‘object 
which could please or surprise, attract admiration, fix with wonder, or 
convulse with laughter. About 500 coolees, or porters, were employed 
to carry his shooting apparatus, guns, powder, shot, and etceteras: he 
had above 1,000 double-barrel guns, the finest that Manton and Nock 
could make; singie-barrels, pistols, swords and spears innumerable. Res 
ligion constrained him to remain some days at Baraech, to pay homage at 
the tomb of a celebrated saint, named Salar Ghazee. All good men who 
are able, resort to worship this holy anchorite once a year, generally in 
the month of Mays; his bones were discovered about 400 years ago, a 
maniivsted their sanctity by some miraculous marks: the witty and un. 
believing say they were the skeleton of an ass, without thinking of the 
impiety in“imagining there is any resemblance between an ass and & 
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saint, whether dead or alive. From Baraech we proceeded towards Nan. 
para, 2 smal! town in the first range of mountains, commonly called the 
Common Hills, which extend from the eastern extremity of Bootan t6 
Hurdwar, and divide Hindustan from Tibet and Nypaul. Game of all 
sorts were destroyed every morning and evening, without number or dis: 
tinction. His Excellency is one of the best marksmen I ever saw; it 
would be strange if he was not, as one day with another he fires above 106 
shots at every species of birds and animals. The first tiger we saw and 
killed was in the mountains ; we went to attack him about noon; he was 
in.a narrow valley, which the Nawab surrounded with above 200-ele- 


phanis ; we heard him growl hoiribiy ina thick bush in the middle of 


the yailey ; being accustomed to the spor, and very eager, I pushed in my 
elephant ; the fierce beast charged me immediately ; the elephant, a timid 
animal, as they generally are, turned tail, and deprived me of the Oppor- 
tunity to fire; | ventured again, attended by two or three other elephants ; 
the tiger made a spring, and ncarly reached «he back of one of the ele- 
phants, on which were three or four men; the-elephant shook himself so 
forcibly as to throw these men off his back ; they tumbled into the bush ; 
"wave them up for lost, but was agreealy surprised to see them creep 
wuc unhurt. His Excelleney was all ‘his time on a rising ground near the 
thicket, looking on calmly, and beckoning to me.todrive the tiger towards 
him. I made another attempt, and with more success; he darted out 
towards me on my approach, roaring furiousiy, nd lashing his side with 
his tail; I Juckily got a shot at him; he retreated into the bush, and ten 
or twelve elephants just then pushed into the c:hicket, alarmed the tiger, 
and obliged him to run out towards the Nawab, who instantly gave hima 
warm reception, and with the assistance of some of his omras, or lords, 
laid the tiger sprawling on h's side; a loud shout of wha! wha / pro- 
claimed the vi¢tory.. On elephants there is no danger in encountering these 
savage beasts, which you know from repeated triais. I have been at the 
killing of above 30 tigers, and seldom saw any one hurt, If you recolle&, I 
was ouce thrown off my elephant on a tiger, and escaped with a bruise. The 
next sport we had of any magnitude, was the attack on a wild elephant, 
which we met a few days after the battle with the tiger; we espied him in 
a large plain overgrown with grass ; the Nawab, eager for such diversions, 
immediately formed a semicircle with 400 elephants, who wete direéted to 
advance and encircle him : this was the first wild elephant I had ever seen 
attacked ; and confess I did not feel very easy ; however, I kept along- 
side of his Excellency, determined to take my chance. When the semis 
circle of elephants got within 300 yards of the wild one, he looked 
amazed, but not frightened ; two large must elephants of the Nawab’s 
were ordered to advance against him ; when they approached within twenty 
yards he charged them; the shock was dreadful ; however, the wild one 
conquered, and drove the must elephants before him; as he lye us; the 
Nawab ordered some of the strongest female elephants with thick ropes, 
to go alongside of him ; and endeavour tc entangle him with nooses and 
running knots ; the attempt was vain, as he snapped every'rope, and none 
of the tame elephants could stop his progress ; the Nawab perceiving it 
impossible to catch him, ordered his death, and immediately a volley of 
above 100 shots were fired; many of the balls hit him, but he seemed 

| " unconcerned, 
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yaconcerned, and moved on towards the mountains; we kept up an inces. 


sant fire for near half.an hour: the Nawab and most of his Omras used . 


rifles,jwhich carried two and three-ounce balls; but they made very little 
impression ; the balls just entered the skin, and lodged there. I went up 
repeatedly, being mounted on a female elephant, within ten yards of the 
wild one,. and fired my rifle at his head; the blood rushed out, but the 
skull was invulnerable ; some of the Kandahar horse galloped up to the 
wild elephant, and made cuts at him with their sabres ; he charged the 
horsemen, wounded some, and killed others; being now much exhausted 
with the loss of blood, having received above 3000 shots, and many strokes 
of the-sabre, he slackened his pace quite calm and serene, as if determined 
to meet his approaching end; I could not at this time refrain from pity. 
ing so noble an animal. The horsemen seeing him weak and slow, dis. 
mounted, and with their swords began a furious attack on the tendons of 
his hind legs ; they were soon cut ; unable to proceed, he staggered, and 
then fell without a groan.. The hatchetmen now advanced, and com. 
menced an attack on his large ivory tusks, whilst the horsemen and sol. 
diers, with barbarous insult, began a cruel assault, to try the sharpness of 
their, swords, display the strength of their arm, and shew their invincible 
courage; the sight was very affeéting; he still breathed, and breathed 
without a groan; he rolled his eyes with anguish on the surrounding 
crowd, and making a last effort to rise, expired with a sigh. The 
Nawab returned to his tents as much flushed with vanity and exultation 
as Achilles ; and the remainder of the day, and many a day after, were 
dedicated to repeated narrations of this victory, which was ornamented 
and magnified by all the combined powers of ingenious flattery, and un. 


bounded exaggeration : 


“« Soothed with the sound, the Prince grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed ali his foes, and thrice he slew the slain.’’ 


«« From the mountains we direéted our course towards Buckra Jeel, 
where we arrived on the 4th of December. Buckra Jeel is a large lake 
_ about three miles in circumference at its most Contracted size in the dry 

season, and about 30 miles in its extensive period, the rainy season ; sur- 
rounded by thick and high grass at the foot of the Gorruckpoor hills; 
the jungle or wild which extours the lake is full of wild elephants, 
rhinoceroses, tigers, leopards, wild buffaloes, deer, and every species of 
aerial game. This was the place destined for the grand hunt, which we 
were daily taught to expect with pleasing anxiety, by the florid descrip. 
tions of “his Excellency. On the sth of December, early in.the morning, 
we were summoned to the sylvan war; a line of 1200 elephants was 
drawn-up on the north of the lake facing to the east, and we proceeded 
rapidly through the high grass, with minds glowing with the expectation 
of the grand sport we should meet. Lay down your pipes, ye country 
squires, who boast in such pompotis language the destru¢tion of a poor 
reynard or puss, and say in what terms ye could convey an idea of the 
scene I saw, and now endeavour to describe! Whén wevhad arrived at 
the eastern extremity of the lake, we perceived a large drove of wild 
elephants feeding and gamboling at the foot of the mountains ; I counted 
above 
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above 170. At this critical moment, a Mr. Conway, a gentleman in the 
Nawab’s service, fell off his elephartt, owing to the animal’s stepping his 
fore foot into a concealed hole. Mr. Conway was much bruised, pale, 
and almost senseless ; the Nawab stopped to put him into a palankeen, and 
send him back to the encampment: this gave the wild elephants time to 
gaze on our dreadful front, and recover from their amaze; many of them 
scampered off towards the hills. The Nawab divided our line of 1200 
elephants into four bodies, and sent them in pursuit of the wild ones, 
which they were to take or destroy. I remained with the division at- 
tached to the Nawab: we attacked a large male elephant, and after a 
Jong contest, killed him after the same manner I have already described ; 
we killed also four smaller ones ; and our division, including the other 
three, caught 21 elephants, which we led to our encampment in high 
triumph. I have only given a short account of this grand hunt, as it is 
impossible to describe what we saw and felt: the confusion, tumult, noise, 
firing, shrieking and roaring of 1200 tame elephants, attacked and at. 
tacking 170 wild ones, all in ‘¢ terrible disorder tossed,’* formed a 
dreadful melange, which cannot be imagined by the most luxuriant fancy. 
There were above 10,000 shots fired from all quarters ; and, considering 
the confusion, 1 am surprized the scene was not more bieody on our side ; 
about twenty men were killed and wounded, and near half a dozen horses. 
I had two rifles and two double barrel guns, and a boy to load for me in 
the khawar; yet I could not fire quick enough, though I expended 400 
balls. Many of our tame elephants, which were mus’, and brought to op. 

the wild ones, were knocked down, bruised, pierced, and made to 
fly. The largest elephant we killed was above ten feet high *, and would 
have sold for 20,000 rupees if he had been caught. Our prize of this 
day might, without amplification, be estimated at 50,000 rupees ; but 
you know our only object was amusement. 

‘© From Buckra Jeel we came to Fazabad, where we reposed for three 
weeks, to recover from the great fatigue we had undergone. After a gay 
scene of every species of oriental amusement, and festive dissipation, we 
returned to this place, having killed in our excursion eight tigers, six 
elephants, and caught twenty-one. To enumerate the other kinds of 
game, would require a sheet as ample as the petition which was prescnted- 
to Jungaze Khan, and might, perhaps, be treated by you in the manner that 
Asiatic Conqueror treated the petition,—Adieu.—Your’s, &c.’’ 





“ * Travellers say there are elephants sixteen feet high; but this is 
the exaggerated language of travellers, who, in general are more anxious 
to excite wonder, than to convey information. I never saw an elephant 
eleven feet high, and I have seen some thousands. The Nawab gives ex. 
travagant high prices for the uncommonly large elephants, and he has 


Rone eleven feet high, Their general height is about seven or eight feet.’* 
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The Praise of Paris: or,a Sketch of the French Capital; in Extraéts of 


tters from France in the Summer of 1802; with an Index of many 
of the Convents, Churches, and Palaces not in the French Catalogues, 
which have furnished Piétures for the Louvre Gallery. By S. W, 
F.R.S. F.A.S.° 8vo. Pp. 186. 5s. 6d. Baldwins. 1803. 


* 


WHEN this book was first advertised we were so stricken with 
the title, that we ordered it to be purchased ; but some delay having 
occurred jn the execution of our order, we had the mortification to be 
told that it was not to be had. Whence we naturally concluded that 
the rapidity of its sale had exhausted the first edition, and that a second 
would speedily appear; or thay, for some reason or other, it had been 
withdrawn’ from circulation. Be that as it may, we could never ob: 
tain a sight of it till the other day, when we met with it by chance, 
The tit/e, as we have said, struck us; but recolleéting that one book 
had been’ written in “ Prarse of Drunkenness,” and another in * Praise 
of Heil,” our astonishment began to subside, and we sat down, with 
tolerable composure, to read the produétion before us. The title page 
had sufficiently informed us that the book was written by a well 
known Grecian, and, of course, if we did not expect to find much 
Light and amusing matter, we made sure of a rich Classic feast, of many 
learned remarks, erudite comments, and scientific annotations,, What, 
thén, was. our disappointment, on casting our eyes over the half-blank 

es of this meagre volume, in which it may be truly said, that “a 
rivulet of letter-press strays through a vale of margin!” If that rivu- 
let, indeed, had contained some tolerable fish, if it had presented a pure 
current, softly gliding over the pebbles of wit and learning, we could 
have derived pleasure from the contemplation of it, and have been, in 
some degree, satisfied ; but finding it a foul and muddy stream, whence 
neither pleasure nor profit could be derived, we regretted extremely 
the waste of our time and our money, and turned from it in disgust. 
In short, the scraps of letters, for they are literally scraps, here 
jumbied into the form and shape of an o¢tavo volume, are fit for no- 
thing but to make paragraphs in a newspaper; and indeed the matter 
contained in two of these octavo pages would scarcely be sufficient 
to form (we speak of guantity) one paragraph of common length. It 
is really too bad to pass such an imposition on the public. 

Tn an “ Advertisement” the author displays his erudition on the ety- 
mology of * Paris.” The word, he tells us, was derived from Par 
Isis, because Paris was built near the famous temple of Isis, not far 
from the site of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés. ‘ At the establish- 
ment of Christianity the temple was destroyed ; but the idol” (what 
idol ? he has mentioned none, though no doubt he means the image 
of the goddess) “ remained rill the beginning of the sixth century, 
when it was thrown as atrophy into a corner of the Church of dt. 
Germain des Prés, founded by Childebert, with the title of the Holy 
\ Cross and St. Vincent.” We suppose he intends to say, that the Church 


was called the Church of the Holy Cross, and that it was dedicated 
to 
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to St. Vincent. ‘ The title.of the Holy Cross and St. Vincent,” is 
arrant nonsense. The Advertisement is an useless manifestation of 
antry ; and the author would have been more igstruCtive, as well as 
more intelligible, if he had simply translated the remarks of the in- 
ious and truly learned author of ‘ Historical Essays on Paris” on 
this subject. 


‘‘ The commerce of the Parisians by water,’’ says M. De St. Foix, 
‘6 was very flourishing; their city appears to have had, from time imme- 
morial, a ship for its symbol. Isis presided over navigation ; she was 
even worshipped by the Suevi, under the figure of a ship*. These reasons 
were more than sufficient to convince etymologists, that Parisiicame from 
mapa Icdos, near to Isis; the Greek and Celtic having been originally the 
same, and both using the same chara¢ters. I do not pretend to defend this 
etymology, but Moreau de Mautour was deceived, when he maintained t, 
that that goddess was not worshipped by the Gauls, even after their sub. 
jection to the Romans. Her priest had their college at Issi, and the church 
of St. Vincent, afterwards St. Germain des Prés, was built on the ancient 
ruins of her temple {.’’ 


The * Advertisement” is followed by a “ Preface,” from which 
we learn, that Paris, a second Troy, had suffered a ten years’ 
siege, from 1792 to 1802, during which time she had been ‘“ beset 
with troubles from without, and violent agitations from within, and 
perpetual spoil ;” a city besef with spoil, is a new spectacle for the won- 
dering traveller. Of spojl, indeed, Paris has certainly had her share, 
for she is gorged with tHe spoil of plundered nations, and of murdered 
individuals. If the author had represented her as the grand receiver of 
stolen goods, he would have been more correct, and more intelligible. 
In 1792, Paris was all confusion and disorder; but in 1802, our au- 
thor says, ** I find it swept and garnished, restored to its senses, and 
in its right mind.” Most unquestionably, if this were his real opi- 
nion, he could not be in Ais right mind. It was necessary, however, 
that he should say so, as he could find no other excuse for giving to his 
book of scraps the foolish title which it bears. But heis so eloquent, 
and so argumentative on this subject, that it would be the highest in- 


_justice not to let him speak for himself. 





* See La¢tantius, Apuleius, and Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum. 

t Histoire de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. iii. p.295. D. Mar. 
tin (in his Religion of the Gauls, vol. ii. p. 295,) proves this, by monu- 
ments with which the academician in question ought to have been ac- 
quainted. The town of Melun having adopted the worship of Isis, 
changed its ancient natne (Melodunum) for that of Iseos or Isia. Abbon, 
carmen 3. lib. 1. 

_ = This celebrated temple of Isis, says Sauval, which gave its name to 
the whole country, was served by a college of priests, who lived, as it is 
believed, at Issi, in a castle, the ruins of which were still visible at the 
commencement. of the present century. 

** But 
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¢¢ But since we a// see things and persons with different é¢yes (ard mios¢ 
fortunately for the general content, and the acquisition of truth and reality), 
many, probably, will ve more inclined to find fault than to commend; 
in order, therefore, to preserve some balance between panegyric and pas. 
quinade, and prevent the preponderance of censure, I have resolved to re. 
serve the good part to myself, and leave the bad for my fellow-travellers ; 
just as the hero of Ivry served his prime minister, by giving him all 
his troublésome affairs to negotiate, and keeping the sarif of favours, and 
the dispensation of benefits, in his own hands.”’ 


This isa most curious reason truly for misleading the public. The 
author thinks that more will be disposed to censure than to praise, 
which is a tacit admission that he thinks there is more just ground for 
blame than for commendation; and, on t4is account, and not from 
any conviction of the justice or propriety of-his conduct, he deter- 
mines to praise whatever he beholds. Why, in the name of common 
sense, aye, and of commun honesty too, why prevent the preponderance 
of censure, if censure be called for by justice, andpronounced by truth? 
What is this but to say, there is too much truth on one side, so I will 
throw in a little falsehood on. the other? Mr. S. W. should be told, 
however, that the hero of Ivry affords no sanétion to such prepeste. 
rous and reprehensible conduct: his honest heart was a‘stranger to due 
plicity, imposition, and fraud ; his tongue was the herald of truth; 
and he never sought for a pretext to give to his language the varnish of 
falsehood ; he had his frailties; and whois without them? but an 
avowed admiration of the fruits of theft and murder, without a detesta- 
tion of the thief and assassin, was certainly not one of them. We donot 
mean to charge the author with the actual commission of falsehood, but 
merely to shew the absurdity of his motive, and the danger of his in- 
ference. He represents the Parisians as the same lively, gay, thought- 
less race as they always were. Not having seen them ourselves since 
the revolution, we can only say, that his account differs toto calo from 
the various accounts which we have received from other travellers, 
from men, too, who knew the French well under the Monarchy, and 
who are incapable of falsehood or deceit. He justifies all the opulent 
upstarts of the day, on the ground that they were not the authors of, 
nor agents in the French Revolution, but only reaped the fruits of it; 
in other words, they did not commit robberies themselves, they only 
received the stolen goods! Blessed morality this! But the assertion is 
at variance with the fa&t. Was not the Imperial Ruffian himself one 
of the prime authors and agents of the revolution? Were not most of ° 
his family, his brother-in-law, who assumed the name of the eut- 
throat. Marat, and nearly the whole of his generals, among the most 
active of the regicidal gang? Let the author amuse himself as much 
as he pleases with his fantastical speculations, but let him not pervert 
fatis! The Corsican, he thinks, has finished the revolution, and the 
“reign of peace and good order is.restored! We fear he will find that 
the worst part of it is yet to come. 


As a tair specimen of the amusement and information to be derived 
frony 
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from a perusal of these epistolary scraps, we shall extract t®o whole 
pages of matter. 


‘¢ There are about sixteen theatres open almost every night, At the 
Francois the best actor is half an Englishman, his name 1s Talma ; the best 
aétress is Mademoiselle Duchesnoy, who is not twenty years old. Talma’s 
great part is Orestes, and Mademoiselle Duchesnoy’s is Phedre. There is a 
sinall piece of one a¢t represented every now and then on this stage, which has 
great merit in exhibiting the manners de /a vieille cour sous l ancien regime, 
‘The characters are a financier’s widow and her daughters, a young colonel, 
who is a marquis, an old officer, a baron, a physician, an abbé, and a wit, 
or bel esprit, It was first acted in 1764.”’ 


. 

By multiplying the number of lines in this quotation by 93, the 
feader will have the whole quantity of matter contained in this ectavo 
volume. 

The whole is so trifling, as our readers may perceive by the speci- 
men adduced, as to be ‘almost beneath criticism. But it is really la- 
mentable to find so many violations of grammar, and of all the rules of 
good composition, as are here exhibited, in any production of a classical 


scholar. Two or three instances of this defect (from many which 


might be produced) in addition to those already exhibited, will suffice. 


“* The gallery of the Louvre is the great feature of Paris, which is 
itself a vast bonbonniere, an immense academie de jen, and an enormous tab/e 
d’hote; where all natives meet, like travellers through a desert, at a wa- 
tering-place.’’ P. 6. : 

“* Here it is that the Fugement de Salomon is a&ted, which was brought 
out in the beginning of the year 10, and ran for forty nights ; and Ma- 
dame Angot, of which something has been said.’’ P. 21. 


In page 108, we are told of * alleys (for avenues) and walks dut- 
toned on each side with lines of flower-pots.” In the same page, 
18co French livres are said to be nearly 700/. sterling ; whereas they 
are exactly 750/. 

The reader is perpetually disgusted with the constant recurrence of 
French words or phrases, with which these scraps are copiously in- 
terlarded, and which-ean be intended for no other purpose than to 
prove that the author understands them, which, however, is by no 
means so self-evident as he may imagine. 
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1. A Statement, Letters, and Documents respeting the Affairs of Trini- 
dad; including a Reply to Colonel Piéton’s Address to the Council of 
that Island ; submitted to the Consideration of the Lords of His Ma- 

 Jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. By Colonel Fullarton. gto. 


-. Pp. 202. . 1804. \ (Not sold.) 
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2. A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Habart, His Mayesty’s late 
principal Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. By Colo- 
nel Thomas Piéton, late Governor and Captain-General, of the 
Island. of Trinidad; and Brigadier-General commanding His Ma. 
jesty’s Troops in that Iskand. A new edition. vo. Pp. 122. 
Lioyd.. 1804. . } 


3- A Refutation of the Pamphlet which Colonel Pitton lately addressed 
to Lord Hobart. By Colonel Fullarton, F.R.S. gto. Pr. 102, 
as. 6d. Stockdale. 1805. 


4. Evidence taken at Port of Spain, Island 5f Trinidad, in the Case 
_ of Louisa Calderon, under a Mandamus issucd by the Court of King’s 
‘Bench, and dirc&ted to the Lieutenant-Governor ; with a Letter ad- 

dressed to Sir Samuel Hood, K. B. late one of the Commissioners for 
the Government of that Colony. By Colonel Thomas Picton, late 
Governor and Captain-General of the Island. 8vo. Pep. 164. 
Budd. 1806. 


§. Extraéts from the Minutes of His Majesty's Council of the Island of 
Trinidad. Published by Authority. 12mo0: Pp. 34. Port of Spain. 


6. An Address to the British Public, on the Case of Brigadier-General 
Piéton, late Governor and Captain-General of the Island of Trinidad; 
with Observations on the Conduét of William Fullarton, Esq. F. R.S. 
and the Right Honourable Fohn Sullivan. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Alured Draper, of the Third-Regiment of Foot Guards, 
formerly Military Secretary to the late General Grinfield, in the 
West Indies. 8vo. Pp. 358. 4s. Budd. 1806. 


‘ NEVER, not only since the commencement of our critical la- 
bours, but during the whole course of our natural lives, have we ex- 
perienced so, much astonishment and disgust, at the perusal of any 
book or books, as we have experienced on the perusal of the various 
tracts now upon our table. We have frequently seen men, inflamed 
by the spirit of party, come forward to accuse their political oppo- 
. ments, with all the warmth, and with all the virulence, which such a 
spirit is so apt to engender ; but never, till this hour, did we see or hear 
of an individual, who had any pretensions to the name and charaéter 
of a GENTLEMAN, spontaneously stand forth, as a public accuser, 
with the avowed object of submitting te /ega/ investigation the public 
conduct of an. officer whose iaandiben for bomen of thirty years 
thar he had served his Sovereign, faithfully and honourably, the breath 
of calumny had never once dared to assail, and who stood high in the 
estimation of his country ; and,. so standing forth, promulgate, while 
the suit was still pending, as if with a view to prejudice the minds of 
those who were sitting in judgment upon him, the most violent abuse, 


the most scandalous invectives, and the most licentious attacks, that 
ever’ 
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ever issued from. the pen even of an uneducated and an unprincipled 
hireling! That Mr. Fullarton then should do this,—a man who had 
once the honour of bearing a Commission in his Majesty’s Service; a 


~ man who states himself to be descended from an ancient and respectable 


“house, and to be abiied to.a noble family ; a man too, who is privileged 
to tack F.R.S. to his name; that such a man should have ransacked 
the stores of Billingsgate, to overwhelm his victim with abuse instead 
of argument; that he should have thought his ipse dixit equal to the 
fiat of omniscience, and assertion tantamount to proof, is sufficient, our 


_’ readers will admit, to excite both astonishment and disgust, in any. ra- 


sional and well-formed mind. We seem, indeed, after examining 
these numerous and ponderous documents, as if we had just awakened 
from a dream ; we can scarcely credit our senses ; we can, with dif- 
ficulty, believe that the objects which have fixed our attention are 
teal, and that the scene which we have contemplated has taken place 
on British ground! Had these faéts been presented to us without 
names, and in a different language, we should have instantly fixed the 
scene in revolutionary France, and have considered Fouguer Tinville 
as the hero of the piece. 

But compelled as we are, by incontrovertible evidence, to ac- 
knowledge that we are awake ; that the books before us are really 
what they profess to be, and that Mr. Fullarton, of Fullarton, or laird 
of that ilk, and F.R.S. is in truth the author of the two quartos on 
our table, and that they do in fact contain all that we have stated 
them to contain, it becomes our duty (and the most irksome duty it 
is that we ever had to perform) to give our readers some account of 
them. 

We must premise, that Mr. Fullarton has to thank his trusty agent 
Mr. M‘Callum, for forcing our attention to this controversy. The 
Reviewer of his book, for exposing, as he was bound in duty to do, 
the flagrant falsehoods, and the libellous tendency of his Travels in Trini- 
dad, was attacked by the author in the most scurrilous manner. The 
merits both of the assailant and the party assaulted, as far as the obser- 
Vations on the book are concerned, are now before the public, who will 
decide between them. But the ature of the attack convinced us, that 
there wassomething more at stake than the mere reputation of as stu- 
pid'ia book as ever was read; and this convi¢tion engendered in us a 
wish to inquire, and a determination to investigate. We have ac- 
cordingly examined, with the most minute ‘attention, every document 
which we have been able to procure; and, we think, we have, at 
length, after much labour, made ourselves masters of the subject. 

Mr. Fullarton has appealed to the public, and has, of course, called 
Upon the public to judge between him and his opponents. ‘Though 


) he have involved, by a mode of crimination peculiar to himself, every 
- Andividual, of whatever rank or description, who has presumed either 


t0 question the propriety of his conduct, or to justify the character of the 


_ Man whom he has attacked, in one indiscriminate sweep of censure 


- aad abuse ; though he have — with that Christian charity, which 
2 


shines 
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shines forth so luminously in all his delineations and remarks, the 
stamp of some base or selfish motive on every one who has presumed 
to differ from him in opinion, or who has even dared to speak truth; 
unawed alike by his authoritative tone, by his audacious invectives, and 
by his dark and insidious j insinuations, we will tell him to his teeth, 


that, having never either seen or communicated with, directly or in. 


dire&tly, Colonel Picton or himself, that, aSiuated by no motive, wish, 
or desire, but that which is the cause and the stimulus of all our la. 
bours, the establishment of truth, and the promotion of justice; we 
have studiously endeavoured to qualify ourselves for giving a decided 
opinion on the merits, or rather demerits, of his conduét, on the pres 
sent occasion ; and that we shall give it without reserve or disguise. 
On the fisst and cursory view of this question, we were rather 
disposed'to consider it as a matter of extreme delicacy, as one which in- 
volved the credit and character of two gentlemen, to whom the mode of 
self-vindication should be exclusively left. But we had not proceeded 
far, before we found that we had laboured under a great inistake ; that: 
Mr. Fullarton protested solemnly against the a:option of any such 
idea, and before he had fully convinced us that all delicacy was entirely. 
out of the question. In this point, then, we concur with him (toa 
certain extent), and are most decidedly of opinion, that it has indeed 
become a public question, and one involving consequences of a very 
serious nature indeed. ‘To the public all the parties concerned have 
made their appeal ; every circumstance, therefore, attending these ex- 
traordinary transactions, not only the conduct but the motzves of each 
individual who has taken a part in it, are fair and proper subjects for 
the public to investigate and to characterize. Upon this ground and 
this principle it is that we, who aspire, in our critical capacity, to en- 
lighten the public mind, and to lead itto.a right and aust decision, shall 
proceed in our investigation of the subject. : 
It may be necessary frst, briefly to state to our seaders, the respec-. 
tive situations of the two principal parties, Brigadier-general Picton 
and Mr.. Fuilarton, F.R.5. On the conquest. of the Island of 
Trinidad, by Sir Ralph Abercromby, early in the year 1797, that 


gallant commander, who was not more acute to descry than eager (0 


reward distinguished merit, conferred the government of the conquered: 
settlement on Colonel Picton. He told this officer, in whom he had 
a perfect confidence, a confidence which in 4im was always the fruit 
of knowledge and experience, that he had not a great army to leave 
him, but he vested him with great powers, oem in the critical 


situation of the island, he knew to be necessary *.. Before he left the: 
' place, 


————— 





* Sir Ralph Abercromby’s words, as reported by Lieutenant-colonel 
Draper, were, “ I have placed you in a trying and delicate situation, and,’ 
togive you any chance of overcoming the difficulties opposed to youy 


T-cannot leave you a strong garrison, but I ‘shall give you 
powers.” 
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ce, Sir Ralph, in virtue of the authority vested im him by ‘his Sove- . 
reign, appointed Mr. Nohell Chief Judge and Auditor of Trinidad, 
and 2 gave him instructions. for his conduct in office. By these instruc 
tions, he was ordered to do every thing appertamig to his office, con- 
formably to the instructions and powers which he should receive 
fran him (Sir Ralpi:) through Governor Picton, whose instrudfions 
and powers are considered to be of equal force as if given under my hand.” 
Sir Ralph here expressly told this new judge, that the forms of the 
Spanish law were xot to be s:rictiy adhered lO, because they would be 
productive of confusion, but that be-would receive ms xructions from the 
Governor, as to the necessary deviations from them. Sir Ralph sas- 

aded the Assessor-general, the legal adviser ot the: Spanish judges, 
and authorized Mr. Nihell *‘* to proceed in ail causes, whether’ civil 
or criainal, wzthort any asse s80r , althouth it may be contrary to the farm 
and spirit a of the Spanish laws.” Posuch proceedings Sir Ralph gave vali-' 
dity by his instructions, and ordered the sentences consequent thereon 
to be executed. He farthersaid, ** You are hereby required to shorten and 
simplify the proceedings, and to terminate all causes im the most expe- 
ditious and least.expensive manner that the circumstances of them will 
admit, according to the dictates of your conscience, the best of your 
abilities; and conformably to the instructions you: shall ‘receive from 
Lieutenant-colonel Pidton, although it should he contrary to the usual 
praghce of the Spanish government.” He added, that in civil causes, 
where the object of litigation exceeded in value soo?. there should be 
an.appeal allowed to the King in Council; *¢ and in all criminal 
causes, the appeal isto be to the Governor ; and’ne sentence is to be exes 
cuted until appre ved by him*.”” 

It is evident trom these instructions, that Governor Pi€ton must 
bine b.en entrusted with very great powers indeed, In his hand was 
placed the sword of the law ;. in awn bosom was deposited the fountain 
of mercy. [he situation was one of great anxiety, of great diffi- 
culty, and of great responseiislity. Such a situation, we are bold to 
say, as, (ii some of rhe maxims and principles which have been ad- 
vanced in respect of Colonel Picton’s conduct are to be received 4s" 
law), no man in his senses will ever again accept. At this time, he 
had no code of laws to direét his conduét, for the Spanish laws were 





- wer — 


powers.’’ He said, ‘* Execute Spanish law as well as you can. Do 
justice according to your conscience, and that is all that can be expeéted 
fromyou. Mis Majesty’s government will be minutely informed of your 
situation, and no doubt will make all due allowances.’’—Address to the British 
Public, p. 132. 


* Foracopy of these instructions, as well as for other most important 
documents, and for a most luminous and comprehensive view of the whole 
of this question, we, and the public, are indebted to Lieutenant.colonel 
Draper; of the Guards, every page of whose ‘* Address’’ betrays the manly 
spirit of the soldier, and the honourable feelings of the gentleman. 
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virtually,.to a certain extent, abrogated (forms and substance of law 
being so closely interwoven, that the first cannot be destroyed without 
affecting the last), he was deprived of the regular authorized J/egal 
‘adviser; and his own honour and his own conscience, to which 
Sir Ralph, who knew them well, specifically referred, were, in fact, 
his principal guides, and he was assured, that in following them, he 
would meet with every indulgence and allowance from the British 
Ministers which his situation required. Whether he has experienced 
such indulgence, will be hereafter seen. 

A question may possibly arise here (for after what we have seen, we 
consider every thing, in the way of accusation, as possible), whether or 
no Sir Ralph Abercromby was authorized to vest such powers in any 

overnor ; whether there existed any right in the Sovereign to dele~ 
gate such authority ; whether, if he were not authorized, or, being au- 
thorized, the right of delegation did not exist; whether, in that case, 
we say, the Governor was justifiable in acting upon his instructions? 
We propose these questions for the consideration of his Majestv’s Mi- 
nisters, because they must be solved, before we can come to.a right un- 
derstanding of the immediate subject of discussion. We have no 
hesitation in stating, that if there existed no legal power in the Sove- 
reign to confer such authority, Governor Picton cannot be justified, 
on /egal grounds, for obeying his instructions. We will put a parallel 
case. The Secretary of State for the Home Department has been in 
the habit, during war, of giving instructions to magistrates, to send per- 
sons brought before them for trifling offences, on board the tender. 
The magistrates have, no doubt, a&ed upon such instrustions ; but it is 
perfectly clear, that if an action was to be brought in any such case, 
where a landsman had been:so impressed, as it were, the orders of the 
Secretary of State would not be admitted as a legal justification of the 
act, We have said that these are parallel cases ; but we must be un- 
derstood, with some modification of the averment, for we mean to 
say, that they are parallel anly as far as Governor Piéton can be con- 
sidered as acting in a purely czvi/ capacity. Whiether he did or did 
not so act, isa very different question. We have no hesitation in 
stating our opinion, that the King has unquestionably the right to dele- 
gate such authority as that which Sir Ralph Abercromby exercised on 
the present occasion, and that Governor Picton is fully justifiable for 
having acted upon the powers vested in him by Sir Ralph, in virtue 
of such authority. But let us conjure his Majesty’s Ministers to reflect 
seriously upon the consequences which any doubts upon this subject 
(and doubts there have been, and still are, entertained by some) may 
produce. What insubordination in the army will inevitably follow? 
What injury to the service will of necessity accrue? But it is sufh- 
cient.merely to hint at such consequences, to make the immense im- 
portance of them appreciated and felt. ! 

The necessity of such instructions as he gave to the Governor, were 
unquestionably felt by the Commander in Chief. The Island was 
in a great measure, peopled by a banditti, the very scum and = 
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of society, who had fled from merited punishment, either from the 
other islands, or from the Spanish Main. Not more than a month after 
Brigadier-general Picton had assumed the government of Trinidad, 
be was sitreseel by a /arge body of respectable inhabitants and pro- 
prietors, who gave the following picture of the place of their re- 


sidence : 


‘* Murders and robberies committed with impunity ; widows and or- 

s despoiled, inheritances plundered, creditors and debtors equally 

ruined in affairs of the most simple nature ; unfortunate colonists, scarcely 

arrived at the moment of enjoying the fruits of long and painful labours, 

which would have afforded the means of existence to their families, de- 

youred without pity in the most trifling discussion, like a viétim fattened 
till then only for that purpose.’’ 


Mr. Nihell himself, the very judge appointed by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, was, on the 18th of May, 1796, the year before the Island 
was taken, shot at in the streets, while in the adtual exercise of magis- 
terial duties. One negro, who was near him, recerved a mortal wound ; 
a second negro was wounded ; and a relation of Mr. Nihell’s, who stood 
close to him at the time, received a ball in the skirts of his coat *, 

In short, the island was in a lawless state; or, indeed, in 2 worse 
situation than if there had been no Jaw ; for the Spanish law seems 
only to have been administered for the purpose of extortion and injus- 
tice. No wonder, then, that Sir Ralph Abercromby should perceive 
the danger of leaving the colony any longer in such a state; and, at 
the same time, the necessity of investing a Governor witi arbitrary, 
and almost unlimited, powers, as the only means of remedying the 
enormous evils which prevailed there, and of restoring it from anarchy 
to order. 

We have so far considered Governor Picton as being authorized to 
act without any atténtion to the Spanish laws; for certainly, in our 
conception, the powers vested in him extended so far. But, however, 
he found it expedient, and accordingly resolved, toletthe Spanish law 
still continue to be the rule of decision in ordinary cases, subject to 
such alterations and modifications in form, and in the mode of proceed- 
ing, as were pointed out, or rather alluded to, in his instructions; 
especially as to expediting processes, and abridging the expence of 
them, as much as possible. Here, however, it may reasonably be 
asked, How a British officer, who had never been resident in Spain, and 


‘who was as ignorant of the Spanish law, as the Chief Justice of the 





* Our readers are requested to observe, that whatever faéts we relate, 
we state from authentic documents before us. This fat comes from Mr. 
Nihell’s own authority, when examined upon oath before Governor Hislop 
wi the Court of Session at Trinidad, on the 10th of June, 1805. 
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King’s Bench himself may naturally be,supposed, ‘should be able to ad, 
minister justice, in conformity with it?, This difficulty had, no 
doubt, suggested itself to the penetrating mind of the Commander in 
Chief, and had operated as one of the reasons for di€tating his instrucs 
tions tothe Governor. But the latter was called upon tomé immedi- 
ately ; he had no'time, therefore, to study the law ;—-what then was he 
to do? He did that which an honourable and conscientious man, 
eager todo impartial justice, placed in such a situation, naturally would 
do. He trusted to the magistracy, to the judges, who had been long 
in the habit of acting uponthe law, and who, of course, must have 
been supposed to understand it best, for a due and right interpretation 
of it. And, as to such-new measures as .would best promote the real 
welfare and interests of the colonists, he consulted such of the residents 
of all countries, as enjoyed the highest characters for integrity and 
knowledge ; and this his acquaintance with the French and Spanish 
languages enabled him to do. Among others, he particularly con- 
sulted a Spanish gentleman, named Don CuRtsTovaL DE ROBLES, 
who had lived more than half a century in Trinidad, and whu was 
universally esteemed for his probity and his talents. “This worthy 
Spaniard delivered his answer to the Governor’s application in writing, 
and for the knowledge of this valuable document, we are indebted to 
Lieutenant-colonel Draper. The beginning of it we shall quote, in 
justification of our assertion respecting the inhabitants of Trinidad. 


‘* The population is mostly composed of refugees and desperate chara&ers; 
awho have been implicated in the rebellions and massacres of all the neighbour: 
ang islands ; their principles are incompatible with all regular governments, 
and their inveteracy to your nation is irrecoucitcable. The timidity af the fors 
mer government suffered their crimes to pass unpunished; and at your arrival, 
they were adtually masters of the island. You may judge of the .numbers 
capable of bearing arms, ‘by the application of the French Consul to the 
Governor, on the appearance of the British fleet, when he offered him the 
assistance of 3000 republicans, which (not being inclined to make any re. 
sistance) he thought proper to decline.’’ 


We request the particular attention of our readers to this statement, 
because it directly contradicts the positive assertions of Mr. Fullarton; 
and we desire them to reflect for a moment on the very critical circum- 
stances in which Governor Picton was now placed. If, after he had 
received such instruétions from his Commander in the first place, and 
such information as that of this Spanish gentleman in the second, he 
had acted with hesitation and timidity ; if, by a rigid adherence to the 
form or letter of the Spanish, aye, or of the British law, he had given 
encouragement to the lawless band of murderous republicans which in- 
fested this devoted colony ;—would not his enemies, and _ friends 
too, have had ample grounds for accusing him of a gross and scanda- 
lous breach of duty? Unquestionably they would ; and though, , under 
the pretext of such rigid adherence, he might, possibly, have screened 
himself from punishment, he would infallibly have incurred the indig- 

nation 
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pation of every lova! subje&t, and the contempt’ of the-whole colony. 
True to his trust, nowever, his honour, and himself, he did not so act. 
He followed his instructions; he profited by the information which he 
had received ; and the happiest consequences ensued to the island from 
the wisdom and vigour of his government. It appears, from. the evi- 
dence, upon oath, of the most respectable inhabitants of Trinidad, thar 
the Governor, by his measures, effected a total change in the island, 
restored it to perfect order, gave full security to the persons and pro- 
rties of individuals, promoted the internal prosperity and the commerce 
of the colony, repressed the spirit and silenced the voice of disaffe@tion, 
and received, as he most richly deserved, the heartfelt thanks of every 
description of persons, Thus he continued to act, and to produce these 
beneficial effects, under the vague and uncertain, though great and 
extensive, powers, which had been vested in him, until the month of 
September 1801, when he received his commission as Governor and 
‘Commander in Chief in and over the island of Trinidad, and with it, 
fresh instructions, which were dated the first of the preceding June. 

Any act subsequent to the receipt of these instructions must, no 

doubt, be submitted to the test of the instruClions themselves ; it is 
therefore necessary to know whether, in any and in what respeét,. 
they limit or abridge the powers before vested in the Governor by the 
Commander in Chief. For this purpose we shall extra€& the fifth 
clause, from the copy printed by Lieutenant-colonel Draper, who has 
the very great merit of making no assertion of-importance,, in the dis- 
cussion of his subject, unsupported by proof. . 

‘© Tt is our will and pleasure, that for the present the temporary ad. 
ministration of the Island should, as nearly as circumstances will! permit, 
be exercised by you according to the terms of the capitulation hereunte 
annexed, in conf rmity to the aucient laws and institutions that subsisted 
avithin the same, previous to the surrender of the said Island to us, subject 
to such directions as you shall have, or hereafter receive from us under out 
signet orsign manual, or by our order in our Privy Council, or to.such sudden 
or unforeseen emergencies as may render a departure theretrom absolutely 
necessary and unavoidable, and which you are immediately to represent 
to one of our principal Secretaries of State for our information ; but it is 
nevertheless our special command thatall the powers of the executive govern, 
ment within the said Island, as well civil as military, shall be vested solely 
in you our Governor, or the person having the government of the said 
Island for the time being ; avd that such powers as were heretofore exers 
cised by any person or persons separately, or in conjunction with the govern. 
ment of the said Island, shall belong solely to you our Governor, or to the 
person having the government of the said Island for the time being ; and it 
is Our will and pleasure, that all such public aéts and judicial proceedings, 
Which, before the surrender of the said Island to us, were inthe name of 
his Catholic Majesty, shall henceforth be done, issued, and performed in 
our name.’’ 


It is evident from this paper, that though. the Governor’s powers 
were rather more clearly defined, they were not materially abridged. 
| e 


~ 
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He was bound, indeed, henceforth to do what he had formerly done, 
almost by choice—to follow fhe Spanish laws ; but he was left in pos- 
session of great discretionary power ; and was, beyond all doubt, en- 
trusted with the same authority as had previously been vested in the 
supreme court of judicature under the Spanish government, which 
was the ‘* royal audience” at the Caraccas. This the most superfi- 
cial understanding must collect from the preceding document, and, 
indeed, it is written in such plain and legible characters, that it would 
be folly, or rather presumption, to port it out to our readers, had it 
not been rendered, by Mr. Fullarton, a subject not mesely of doubr, 
but of litigation | 

It was in the December following (8801), that Louisa Calderon, 
the mulatto girl, a peryured prostitute and thief, was picquetted, as an 
accoinplice in a robbery committed in the house of the man who kept 
her. We merely notice the fact here, that our readers may keep 
the chain of circumstances unbroken in their memory ; we shall here- 
after recur to it, having some very ainple comments to make on that 
most dark and most iniquitous transaction, the origin of which was 
marked by forgery, its progress stamped with perjury, and its conclue 
sion—but, thank Heaven, it is not yet concluded. 

Governor Picton continued to act under his new commission, as 
he had acted before under his primitive instructions, to the perfect sa- 
tisfaCtion not only of the respe€table part of the Colony, but of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, repeated/y expressed, until the 3d of January, 
1802, when Mr. Fullarton arrived as First Commissioner. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had, the preceding summer, deemed it expedient to 
alter the mode of governing this settlement ; and had, in fact, deter- 
mined to do, as is occasionally done with the Great Seal, to put it in 
commission, “Yhree Commissioners were accordingly appointed ; Mr. 
Fuilarton was the first, Brigadier-genera! Picton the second (retain- 
ing, however, the exclusive command of the military), and Commo- 
dore Hood the third. How a scheme, so novel in its principle, 
and so strange in its nature, could have suggested itself to the very in- 
telligent Nobleman who then presided over the colonial department, we 
cannot conceive. It enlarged, indeed, the sphere of patronage, but 
it cramped the energies of government, and laid the seeds of disunion 
andanarchy. Under the peculiar circumstances of Trinidad, it was 
the most.impoliic and imprudent plan that could have been adopted. 
A strong, firm, and vigorous Government was requisite ; its necessity 
had been universally admitted, the admission had been aéted upon, and 
experience had given the fullest sanction to its wisdom. ‘There was 
no excuse, then, for the change ; it was the substitution of a direéfo- 
rial tor a monarchical form of government; and its consequences 
might, we think, have been easily foreseen. Besides, it was a very 
unseemly reward for the very important services which Brigadier- 
general Picton had rendered to the Island, ‘to take from him the chief 

overnment, and to place him below Mr. Fullarton. The effeé of 


this virtual degradation on the colonists themselves, could not fail to 
be 
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be prejudicial ; and among impartial and refleCling men, there could 
scarcely be two opinions on its impolicy and impropricty. 

The instructions given to the new Commissioners had nothing of 
a retrospective wature inthem ; Mr. Fullarton had neither orders, nor 
any authority whatever (unless, which cannot be believed, they were 
privately given for some particular purpose) to Investigate and pro- 
nounce upon the merits or demerits of Brigadier-general Picton’s govern- 
ment; but, nevertheless, he began, immediately almost, to exercise such 
authority ; and, .asfar as we are able to judge from his own accounts, 
and from the comments which they have extorted, and the documents 
Which they have drawn forth, to make such investigation his primary 
object. He very soon appears in the Aigh and honourable character of 
grand inguisitor ; and, instead of promoung the pbject and end of his 
appointment, he seems to us so to have acted, that if he had wished to 
create dissentions, and to throw the whole colony into contusion (which 
cannot possibly be supposed), he could not have taken more effective 
means for the gratification of such wish. 

We have already extended this article so far, and so much more 
remains to be said on the subject, that we find it impossible to con- 
clude it in the present Number. We shall, therefore, depart a little 
from the chronological order of events, for the purpose of laying be- 
fore our readers the circumstances of two transactions, to which we 
have already alluded. ‘The first relates to the forgery which we stated 
to have marked the origin of that infamous plot, for in no other light 
can we possibly consider it, of the mulatto prostitute, Louisa Calde- 
ron, the bastard of a bastard’s bastard *, and the recent mother of a 
bastard +, too, whom we are told, Mr. Fullarton did not blush to ren- 
der the associate of his wife! O tempora! O mores! 

The forgery to which we now direct the attention of our readers, 
was perpetrated by the Spanish curate (a Neapolitan by birth), as he # 
called (we should suppose red?or), of the church of Port of Spain. 
This man made a false entry of the birth of Louisa Calderon, in order 
to substantiate the allegation, that she was under fourteen at the time 
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* The following is an extract from the second examination, upon 
oath, of AZi:s Louisa Calderon’s mother. 

‘© Q. Was your mother born in wedlock ?—4A. No. 

‘¢ Q, Were you born in wedlock ?—A, No.’’—~Ewidence, p. 115. 

If our readers had been as well acquainted with the genealogy of this 
interesting young lady, as the Hon. Mrs, Fullarton no doubt must be, 
we should not have taken the trouble to extract this passage from the 
deposition of the mother of her illustrious protegée. 

t We have heard, from good authority, that this interesting young lady has 
been delivered of a child, since she has had the happiness and the honour of be- 
ing under the protection of Mr. Fullarton, of Fullarton, F. R. S.—Let it not 
he supposed, however, for a moment, that we mean to insinuate, that the 
Laird of Fullarton is the father of this bairue, We abhor calumny too 
much in others, to be guilty of it ourselves. Miss Louisa may be called, 
indeed, ‘* The Public Ledger’ of Trinidad, for she is evidently ‘ open 
to all parties,’’ though she cannot be said to be * influenced by none.” 
that 
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that she was put on the picquet *; and of course, thar she was at am 
age at which the Spanish law does not allow the infliction of torture. 
As we feel ccnvinced that this ove fact affords a fair specimen of the 
impartiality, the fairness, the honour, with which the whole of these 
proceedings have been conducted, we shall enter into a full exposition 
of it.-— 4b uno disce omnes ! 
In Mr. Fullarton’s voluminous quarto, 
se tenet insanabile multos, 
*© Scribendi cacoethes, et agro in corde senescit,”" 


we find the following amongst the charges, preferred by him 
against Governor Picton; 

‘« For the application of torture, to extorz confession from Louisa 
Calderon, a girl under fourteen years of ages respecting a robbery Sip 
posed to have been committed by Carlo Gonsalez against Peter Ruez, 
stated to have been frequently employed as an agent by General Pi@on,’’ 
gto. P. 66. 

When our readers shall recolle€t that this book was printed for the 
avowed use of the Privy Council, before whom Mr. Fullarton had 
preferred a specific charge to this effet, they will probably be asto- 





' " . 
nished, and not a little indignant, at the cool ambiguity of the lan- 


guage employed on so solemn an occasion. Here are three facts 
meant to be established : First, that Louisa Calderon, when put to the 
torture, was unde? fourteen years of age ; secondly, that the robbery, 
which was the ground of her apprehension, was only supposed to have 
been commitied by Gonsalez ; and thirdly, that the man said to have 
heen robbed, was an agent of Culone) Piéton’s. Bur is it to be en- 
dured, that a man, standing forth as a public accuser in a great crimina} 
cause, shall insult the judges and the public by saying, as Mr. Ful- 
larton incessantly does, that the principal faéts are supposed, or are stated, 
or are widerstood to have occurred, without condescending even to 
specify by wom they were so supposed, stated, or understood! Is this 
the language of justice, or of truth? = Either he must know that the 
facts were, as they were supposed, stated, or understood to be; or that 
they were not; else his inquisitorial! powers must have becn exerted 
to very little purpose indeed! If he knew that they were, it was his 
duty to make a positive averment of them; if he knew that they 
were not, the insmuation is most indecent, unmanly and unjust. It is 
impossible to mistake the significant allusion in the Jast sentence, re- 
specting the agency of Reez; it was meant to affix a dishonourable 
motive on the conduct of Colonel Picton in the affair in question ; 
and to make the Privy Council and the Public believe, that the Go- 








* We cannot here too strongly reprobate this most infamous perversion 


of language, in calling the punishment of the picguet, the ordinary punish. 


ment in use in all our regiments of cavalry, putting to the torture. Hence. 
forth, no doubt, when a dragoon shall have suffered such punishment, we 
shall be told in the newspapers, that he has been put to the torture ! 

vernor 
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vernor was not actuated by a sense of duty, in acquiescing in the 
punishment of the :nulatto prostitute, but by some base and interested 
desire to gratify an useful agent. We will not express our feelings on 
this point, any farther than to sav, that we would infinitely rather be 
the odjec? than the author of such an insinuation. Heavens! whata 
heart must that be, which could give birth toit! ‘Though the fa& 
itself be foreign from the immediate subject ot discussion, yet we will 
not for a moment suffer our readers to suppose, that there was the 
smallest foundation for the statement in question, 

In consequence of a Afandamus issued by che Court of Kin 
Bench to the present Governor of Trinidad, General Hislop, a Dome 
Session was holden at Port of Spain, for the examination of evidence 
in the affair of Colonel Picton and Louisa Calderon, &c. On the 
3d of May, 1805, Pedro Kuex, this reput d agent of the Colonel’s, 
wil examined upon 0: wh, when the following questions, among 
others, were put to him:— 


“© Q. At the time of the robbery in your own house, did you not know 
that the Chief Justice, and the two Alcaldes, had power to redress the inju- 
ties of which you complained: and that, from their judgment, there was 
an appeal to the Governor ?— A. Yes, but as the Governor was the near. 
est *, I applied to him. 

“ @. Wes there, at that time, any account standing between you and 
General Piéton ?>—A. Before and after, | had several accounts for mules 
and cattle; but I was paid immediately, 

<Q, Was there no money due to you by General-Pitton, at the time 
of your making the report of the robbery of two thousand dollars ?— 
ye 


These questions, be it observed, were put to the witness by Mr. 
Fuilarton’s Counsel, Mr. Hayes ; and, beyond all doubt, with a view 
to substantiate Mr. Fullarton’s allegation of agenex! The Attorney 
Creneral, on the behalf of the defendant, Governor Pidéton, then 
closed the examination of Ruez with the following question :— 


<Q. Were you not tn the habits of se! ling mules and cattle to any 
body who Wanted them ?2—A. Yes.” 


We now return to the forgery of the register, or certificate of the 
little prostitute’s birth; which was produc ed by Father Yosef Maria 
Angeles to the Court: 


** Louisa, an infant, natural daughter of Maria del Rosario Calderon, 
coming from Cariaco, in the Province of Cumana, on the Costa Firma, 
BORN THE 25TH OF AUGUST, 1788 (2: this day, the sith of Septem. 
ber, of the same year, in this re€torial church, the Conception of Our 
Lady, the parish church of the Port of Spain, Louisa Villegas, a free 
Mulattress, being her godmother, accompanied by Juan Santiago Bacuba, 
.a free Mulatto, informed of the spiritaal relationship, and other obliga- 





* The Governor’s house was nearly opposite to that of Ruez. 
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tions, contracted by so solemn an act) she was, agreeable to the forms and 
ceremonies of the Roman ritual, baptized solemnly by the Presbyter, 
Don Esteven Aneses, and Arragon Sacristan, Military Curate and Parish 4 
Reéior, that I am of the Island of Trinidad, to Windward, as also of Y, 
the ancient inhabitants of the Port of Spain, by his Catholic Majesty. 
| te te ‘¢ ‘To which I give faith, 

1 ial a «« ANESES. ‘© Joser Marta AnGeELEs.” 
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This reverend father made no scruple to add perjury to forgery, by co 
swearing y that this was a fair entry, conscientiously made. 


“© 0. Have you given any transcript, or certificate of the baptism of 
Louisa Calderon to herself or any other person; if so, when ?—A. I gave 
two to Don Juan Montes and her mother, when he went to London 
from this Island. 

«© Q, Were such certificates precisely conformable to the entry ?— 
A. Word for word.’’ 
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It appears, however, from the examination of the young lady’s 
mamma, that another certificate had been given to a certain Smith, 
alias Vargas *, who was language master to Mr. Fullarton; these two 

‘ worthies (of whom more hereafter) Mr. Fullarton brought over to 
| / England, and they were his principal witnesses before the Grand c 
: Jury, and upon the subsequent trial of Governor Picton. 0 
) | Unfortunately for the Reverend Father Angeles, there was 2 i 
superior ecclesiastic in the Island ; his superior not only in station, v 
bur in honour and honesty ; this was Don Pedro Reyes Bravo, Vicar- rt 
2 General of Trinidad, and Ecclesiastical Judge of that Colony, who i 
swore, that he had very carefully inspected the register in question, C 
which was evidently “ of no authority whatever, and very suspicious.’ 
| On a subsequent day, after he had had more time to examine this 
a forged instrument, forged for the most wicked Purpose, he swore :— 
t: © that the baptism of Louisa Calderon, entered in wa 89 of the regis- 
ter, by the Father “Josef « Varia Angeles, Curate of the Port of Spain, is 
FALSE, and of no % salue, and that that found in the register of the ancient 
inhabitants is, and ought to be regarded as_the true one, which I sign in 


this city of St. “Josef of Oruna, the 21st of May, 1805.” | 
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* «* Q. Did you ever sce the register of your daughter’s birth ?—A. 
Don Pedro Vargas shewed me a copy of the register w hich had been given 
him by the curate.’’ 

** Great liars,’’ says the old adage, ‘‘ should have good memories,’? 
This interesting female had forgotten that she had before sworn that she 
could neither read nor write. 

k ** Q. Who is Don Pedro Vargas ?—A. He was the linguist of the Go- 
7% ~~ vernor, who carried away my daughter.’ 


1 Possibly Mr. Fullarton may deny the faét of his having carried awédy 


Miss Louisa, as he denied his having carried away the records of the Cri- 
minal Court—of which more anon, 
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The register here adverted to is as follows:— 


** Louisa Antonio, an infant, on THe 6TH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 
1786. I Joseph Antonio Alvarado, Curate Coadjutor of the Parish of 
Port of Spain, certify that in the parish church I solemnly baptized with 
holy oil, and chrism. Louisa Antonio, twelve days old, daughter of 
Maria Nunes, a free Mulattress; the sponsors were, Juan Santiago, and 
Louisa Antonio, whom I advertised of their spiritual obligations, In 
confirmation of which I give faith. 

“« Fran, Joser ALVARADO.” 


The good Vicar-General— 


‘‘ Immediately followed up his report (concerning the register of 
Angeles) with a petition to the Lieutenant Governor, respecting the 
great scandal which the curate’s conduct had brought upon the ecclesi- 
astical charaéter, and requiring that he should be suspended from his 
sacerdotal functions. He was, in consequence, removed from the curacy, 
and a prosecution instituted against him for forgery and perjury, which 
was carried to conviétion, definitive sentence being referred to the Vicar- 
General, he being the competent judge, where an ecclesiastic was con- 
cerned *,”’ 

But to set the question of this mulatto prostitute’s age at rest, and to 
clear it from all possibility of doubt, we shall first adduce the evidence 
of the Judge who tried her, Mr. BeGoRRAT. It is well known, that 
in all countries where the civil law prevails, at the commence- 
ment of every criminal process, the name, quality, and age of the 
prisoner are asked and written down. Mr. Begorrat accordingly, 
in his examination on oath, before the above Court Session on the 
gth of May, 1805, stated what passed in this respect on the trial of 
Louisa Calderon. 


‘© Q. Did ever Louisa Calderon, in any stage of the proceedings be- 
fore your tribunal, allege that she was a minor, and under the age of 
fourteen years ?—A. No; on the contrary, in her first extra-judicial 
declaration, which I have already mentioned, the first question put to 
her before the Escrivano Castro t+, was as to her age and profession; and 
she answered, that she had passed 14 years t; and, as to her profession, she 
had been living with Pedra Ruex as his concubine fir near three years, 
which declaration left no doubt with meas to herage, as the law fixed the 
age of puberty at 12 years.”” 


= - — = = — 








* Evidence taken at Port of Spaiz, &c. p. 136. | 

+ And, strange tosay, this said Castro (Mr. Fullarton’s prime agent 
and special protege, of whom we shall have much to say), one of the most 
abominable prevaricators, whom the Court were obliged to commit for con- 
tempt, in refusing to answer questions, and thereby perjuring himself, 
was compelled to admit this fact, respecting the girl’s age. 

t, Hear the evidence of her perjured mother, when examined, on oath, 
by Mr. Hayes :— 

*€ Q. Was Louisa Calderon more than TEN YEARS OLD when she was in 
prison ?——.4, No, RATHER LESS THAN MORE,’’——Evidence, p. 17. 
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Now, as Mr. Fullarton, in the course of his inquisition, had ob- 
tained possession of all the records of the court from this De Castro, 
who was the keeper of them ; and, as he had, of course, every in- 
formation which the said De Castro, his creature and dependent, could 
possibly afford him respecting the trial of the mulatto girl, is it not 
natural to conclude, that he must have known this fact of the gil’s 
age *, as attested by herself ; and if he did know it, what must the 
woud think of him’ We leave the world to say, though we believe 
we could ourselves answer the question with tolerable accuracy. But 
we will not leave this matter to be decided by presumptive, or inferen- 
tial evidence, nor even by the oath of this perjured little prostitute ; 
but we will establish the fact by the positive testimony of two persons 
who knew this girl, when an infant, in 1786. Ouothe 12th of Au- 
gust Mr. Abraham Pinto, and Senor Cayetana Guevaro, were cxamined 


by Mr. Attorney General. 


*«« Q. (To Mr. Pinto) Do you know her age? (Louisa’s).— A. J sup- 
posed that she was of theage of my son, which is 19 years old on the 14th 
of this month. 

‘¢ Q. From what do you form that opinion of her age? When did 
you first see her ?— A. In my own dwelling-house. She was at school te 
a Mrs. Hasleton, who is now Mrs. Salazar. J saw her every day when 
she was in her mother’s arms, in the year 1786, about the months of Sep- 
tember, Odober, or November, when she was a sucking child: she fre- 

uented our house. 

«¢ Q. Was your son baptized, and when ?— A. In the year 1786. 

“© @. Lo Senor Guevaro—At what period did you settle in this co- 
lony ?—A. The latter end of the year 1786. 

“© Q. Did you know Louisa Calderon, the daughter of Muria Calderon ? 
—A. I knew Louisa, but Ido not know that she was called Calderont+. 
She was a little thing when I arrived. 

*€ Q. Did you know the mother of Louisa ?—A. Yes. 

«© Q, What was her name?—4. I have heard her called Maria Cariaco. 

** Q. Was the Louisa, the daughter of Maria Cariaco, the person who 
was unprisoned on account of the robbery of Pedro Ruez ?—A. I knew 
Louisa, she that was imprisoned for that robbery, who is now in London, 
and knew her mother also. It was the same person. 





* And yet, after this, Mr. Fullarton can have the assurance to say, 
*¢ T have imposed on myself the obligation of submitting every assertion 
which I make, to the test of proof, by authentic vouchers, documents, 
and indisputable evidence.’ A Refutation, &c. p- 36. In respect of 
this assertion of the girl’s age, we have seen, that whatever he may have 
imposed On himself, he has certaiply imposed a tale upon the Public, sup- 
ported, as we have seen, by no other proofs than forged vouchers, and 

rjured witnesses ! 

+ In fact, this was the name of her reputed father. The mother it ap. 
pears went by three names, Nunes, Cariaco, and Calderon, 
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‘© QO, When you arrived in this island from Caraccas, in 1786, what 
was the age of Louisa of Whom you speak ?—A. I cannot tell her age ; she 
was a little, little thing when I went to her house to buy tobacco.” 


On his cross examination, by Mr. Hayes, as to the identity of 
Louisa’s person, he said, “* £ swear, and swear again and again, that it 
is the same.” ° 

This evidence is conclusive. And never was a more wicked trans- 
action, nervowe supported by more wicked means, involving the com- 
plicated ctimes of perjury, and forgery, than the attempt to which 
these examinations refer. There must have been a suborner of per- 
jury, an dastigator of forgery, in this case. It would exceed the 
compass of human credulity to believe, for a moment, that the Father 
Angeles could have committed these enormities, without some potent 
stimulus, some grand inducement; he must have been paid for it, in 
some way or other. But who could pay him f—* Aye, there’s the 
rub.”’— Let any man be pointed out who had the inclination to profit 
by his wickedness, and the means of rewarding him for it, and we 
will instantly say—Ae is the man. 

[{t is a remarkable fact, in these examinations, that Mr. Fullarton’s 
Counsel laboured exceedingly (we mean by his mode of questioning the 
evidences), to establish the point that Louisa Calderon was only ten 
vears of age when she was imprisoned. ‘che point was mooted by 
him; it was the first question which he put to the girl’s mother ; and 
he never lost sight of it. Nodoubr, in this, as in every thing else, 
he adhered strictly to his instructions. 

Well, indeed, might Lieut. Colonel Draper exclaim, in the honest 
indignation of his heart, and in emphatic language, well calculated to 
convey its dictates to his readers ; 


‘€ In the base and infamous attempts to aggravate the supposed enor. 
mity of the crime imputed to Colonel Picton, and to fill up the four accu. 
satory departments of which it had been composed (in the true spirit of 
the French revolutionists), the foundations of religion and morality are 
sapped. The Catholic curate of the parish in which Louisa Calderon 
was born, is prevailed upon to furnish Mr. Smith, a/ias Vargas, and 
his worthy associate, Juam Montes, with fabricated certificates of her 
baptism and age, in order that the tender epithets of enfant and pucelle 
might be added to that of the interesting Mademoiselle Calderon; and as 
such she was actually represented, when paraded by the Honourable Mrs, 
Fullarton, who, on her arrival in Scotland, took her about in her car- 
riage, and introduced her to her female acquaintances. I have frequently 
asserted that I should produce respeétable vouchers for what I assert *, 
My authority for this is, I believe, unquestionable ; it is by a letter from 
a gentleman who was in Scotland at the time, and who writes as follows : 

“© A few weeks before I last left Scotland, Mr. Fullarton arrived 


_ - 
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* And in no respect has this gentleman falsified this assertion. 
NO. XCIV. VOL. xXIV, PF with 
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‘with his family from Trinidad: at that moment I was in Ayrshire, and 
‘mixed with several of his friends ; and dining one day at the (Lord Pro. 
vost’s) Ma ayor’s house in Ayr, mark my astonishment ! when Iw as told, 
that long with Colonel Fuilarton there had arrived with his lady ‘ a Ma. 
demoiselle Louisa Calderon,’ whom the Colonel and Mrs, F, sealed 
about with them in their carri: age, introducing her where: wer they went*, 
asthe § blessed inupcent’ who was the d voted vittim of Colonel P@ion’s 
tyranny, &c. &c. 

(S ! igned) " Joun Downie. 

Trinidad, Sept. 8th, 1805. 


“© What will my honest countryimen say to this transaction ?”? 


‘We have thus completely elucidated the first of the two transac- 
tions to which we before alluded ; and we now procced to investigate 
the second, which is of a still more extraoninary nature, and which 
it behoves the government of the country to sift to the very bottom. 
We have alreac ly said, that Mr. Fullarton derived no authority from 
his instructions, to enier vpon a retrospective examination of Briga- 
dier-general Picton’s government. Indeed, the very nature of these 
instructions, which were addressed to the three Commissioners con- 
jointly, preclude the possibiliry of any such orders ; as the association 
of B. G. Picton in the government with him proves, beyond all 
doubt, that his Majesty’s Ministers were perfeGtly satisfied with his 
conduct (for if they were not, they were guilty of a criminal breach 
of duty, in appointing him Second Commissioner and Captain Ge- 
neial of the Forces), and, consequently, that they could not give to 
Mr. Fullarton any power to investigate his past government, which 
would have im plied a doubt of its propriety. However, it very soon 
appeared that Mr. Fullarton adled, as if he had received such in- 
structions. He took a very carly opportunity of insulting B. G. 
PiGon, by allowing a woman of the name of Duva !—whom Go- 
vernor Pion had banished (in perfe&t conformity it the instruc- 
tions received from his Sovereign) for an attempt to cite sedition 
ainong the Fiench people of colour; who had, moreover, been or- 
dered to quit Guadaloupe (where her son was executed for rebe llion) ; 
and banished from the South American Coast, whither she had fled 
for refuge ;—to return to Trinidad. We will not argue the point 
with Mr. Fullarton, but we will assert, that there is no man, who 








te oe ——— 


® This introdu€tion of a little abandoned thief and prostitute, in 2 
country where decency and sobriety of manners, respect for Virtue, and 
abhorrence ftom vice, prevail, in a greater degree, than in almost any 
other part of Furope, was such a gross and intolerable insult, as will, no 
doubr, be properly resented by the respectable persons to whom it was 
offered, as soon as the facts of the case are made known to them, Such 
breaches of ptopriety should never pass without due notice, and .timely 
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has the feelings of a gentleman, who would not consider such an act 
as an insult ; and we have, farther, not the smallest hesitation in pro- 
nouncing ita gross breach of duty on the part of Mr. Fullarton. Be 
that as it may, the difference to which this strange ° proceeding very 
naturally gave risc, supplied Mr.: Fullarton with a pretext for con- 
vincing the Council of Trinidad, that he did not mean to confine 
himself tq his, public instructions, and to make the future good go- 
vernment and prosperity of the colony his sole end, or even his pri- 
mary object; for we find him, in less than six weeks after his arrival, 

onthe rath of February 1803, making the following curious motion 
in the Council : 


The PiSonian Prosecution. 


‘© From the mode in which the transaétion respefting Madame Duval 
has been conducted on the part of B. G. Piéton and Mr. Woodyear*, it 
becomes essential fur the public service, (visum tenxcatis?) that Colonel Ful- 
larton should now move, that there be produced a certified statement of 
all the criminal proceedings which have taken place sivee the 
of the late government, together with a list, specifying ever 
of whatever country, colour, or condition, who has been imprisoned, 
banished; fettcred, Hogged, hanged, burned, or otherwise punished ; also 
specifying the dates of their re spective commitments, trials 
periods of confineme nt, punishments, and of all those who have died in 
prison !"’ 


Commencement 


y Madi ‘ idual, 


sents Nees ’,> 


When the place in which, the circumstances under which, and 
the person by whom, this motion was made, be considered, we may 

safely dety any one to produce its parallel trom the annals of human 
lnndlecty + It is unique; itis matchless! But we shall pc »ssibly have 
occasion to return to this motion, under another head of our inqui: y5 
it 1S only introduced here to shew how ea rly Mr. k ‘ullarton a fed GS 3 
he had received authority to establish an inquis ition on the past ¢ ‘y 
vernment of B. G. Picton, though his instrections unquestionab ly 
gave him no such power. Now let us sce what Licutenant-colonel 


Draper says on this subject : 


“¢ T myself heard of some curious stories at that time, and of some 
still more curious information, of a very particular nature, Acing sent out 
from this country a little before the Commissioners sailed from England, to 
take upon them the government of Trinidad. When I was in that island, 





~ 


* Mr. Fullarton’s /iberal and manly attacks upon Mr. Woodyear, 
whom we knew, and knew him to be a man of sense, of integrity, and 
of honour, but who unhappily is not alive to answer for him: elf, shall 
not pass without some appropriate comments, 

+ Though Mr. Fullarton had gravely stated that this motion wasessen« 
tial for the public service (which, by the bye, it was Calculated to impede in 
every possible way) he .ells us, in a note, that it was only made “in order 
to check the violence with which the Brigadier seemed determined to 0. ere 
power him,’’ Sce his ponderous — of li literary lumber, p. 44, and note, 
a variety 
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a variety of reports assailed my ears; to these I paid very little attention, 
and indeed all remembrance of them would ‘have been obliterated in (from) 
my mind, if a document had not been transmitted to me of such a nature 
as at once to put my suspicions beyond all doubt, and to prove, from an 
authority so high, so unspotted, so entircly beyond the reach’of contra- 
di¢tion, or disbelief, as most amply and comple tely warrants me in giving 
it my own full and unequivocal belief, and in laying the whole of it now 
before the British public.’’ y 

Colonel Draper then proceeds to exhibit this document, which 
isy indeed, a most important, and 2 most extraordinary one. It 
is an affidavit sworn by Doctor Lynch, a physician of respec- 
tability and character, before Mr. Nihell, the Chief Judge of Tri- 
nidad ; and the substance of which was first communicated by 
the Dcétor, in a letier to Mr. Gloster, the Attorney-General of the 
island, a copy of which Colouel Draper also gives. ‘The tollowing 
is the affidavit in question. 


 Tristpav.—Frederick J. Lysich, of the Port of Spain, Island of 
Trinidad, Esq. Doétor of Physic, maketh oath and saith, that in or about 
the pO" of Navember, one thousand sight hundred and two, he was pre- 
sent at the office of his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
artment, and a conversation then took place between this deponent and 
John Sullivan, Esq. respecting Trinidad, and particularly as to grants o 
land, about to be made to persons going thither, and on what terins such 
grants could be obtained ; when the said A spss Sullivan, Esq. in the cou 
of such conversation, inquired whether this deponent had any letters to his 
Majesty’s Commissioners ; to which this deponent answered, ¢ that he had 
two to General Picton, Upon which the said John Sullivan, E q. recom. 
mended this deponent to procure some, if possible, to the First Cominis. 
sioner, Colonel Fullartan, and stated, that the said Colonel Fullarton 
would have it in his power to be of more service to this deponent than 
General Pi¢ton could be, or words to that effeét ; and gave this deponent, 
as a reason for such recommendation, that iz all p ob: abilir 'y General Pi&on 

ewould be ordered i6 return to England before six months, as Colonel Fullar- 
pas was instrucied to invesiizate ‘the ( thew) past condudt of General Pidon 
in Trinidad. And this de eat further maketh oath and saith, that he 
expressed his surprize, on his arrival in this Colony, in the month of 
March 1803, that it was not generally known or understged, that the 
said Colonel Fullarton had such tnstructions, the said John Sullivan havi ing 
mentioned the circuinstance to this deponent as a stranger, and not in a 
confidential manner, which induced this deponent to relaté the substance of 
the conversation herein before mentioned, immediately after his arrival in 
this island, and several times since. 

‘© Freprraic J. Lyxcu, M.D. 

‘* Sworn at the Port of Spain aforesaid, 

this fifteenth day of July, 1805, 

cag me, John Nihell: Chief Jus- 

y and Judge of the Consulado.”” 
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casion. We know not how to designate, how to charac- 
tcrize this transaction. Here are wheels within wheels, an j#- 
perium in imperie, with a venzeance! A Secretary of State giving one 
set of public instructions, and an Under-Secretary giving another set 
of private instructions, as it would seem, totally ditferent in measure 
and efe@t! Public applause—secret accusation! What a chaos !— 
We can pjainly descry, however, through the obscurity in which this 
dark transaction is involved, the features of a plan, the probable effect 
of which on the fame and the fortunes of a distinguished officer, who, but 
four months before, had received the commendation of the Sccretary 
of State, may be easily conceived. Colonel Draper feels as a man, 
as an officer, as a gentleman, should feel on such an occasion; he 
summons Mr. Sullivan to answer for his conduét at the bar of the 
public, and calis upon him to declare by whom was Mr. Ful- 
larton instructed to investigate Governor Picton’s past conduct? * [ 
have a right, Sir, to ask you this question; and | do now, in the 
face of your country, call you to the bar of the English nation, and 
I do demand of you, as a matter of right, which you are bound, asa 


gentleman and a man of honour to answer; [do say, [ have a right: 


to demand of you, by whose authority was Mr. Fullarton instructed 
or commissioned #”— The Colonel} asserts that Lord Hobart, by his 
letter of July 19th, 1802, totally disavowed the transaction; and so 
did General Grinfeld, the Commander in Chief in the West Indies, 
who declared in August, 1803, that Colonel Pidton’s * fame will 
rise the higher for the unmerited persecution under which he now 
Jabours.”” ' 


‘© The then Premier, Lord Sidmouth, J Anoaw, has disavowed it utterly 
and in toto; and it would appear an unseemly insinvation ef my want of 
confidence in that declaration, if I presumed to remind his Lordship or 
the public, of the particular language which announced that disavowal. I 
helieve his Lordship was, and is, perfectly sincere in that statement, 
Where, then, are we to look for the author of those instructions ‘ to in. 
vestigate the condu@t of Colonel Piéton?’ There is no doubt that Mr, 
Sullivan’s threat, for at present I shall give it no other name, was rea. 
lized ; his conduét was investigated, although Colonel Picton was ‘ not 
ordered to return to England,’ as Mr. Fullarton has falsely asserted * ; yer 
Colonel Piéton did Pestainly leave Trinidad, to return to England, in about 
six months gry Mr. Fullarton’s arrival there: 1, therefore, say, that the 
charaéter of the British nation, the honour of his Majesty’s government, 
the public service itse}f, and the safety of the individual who hereatter de. 


_ 





~~ 


«¢ * General Grinfield, the Commander in Chief’s words are: * You 
will, therefore, not hurry yourself, either in coming here or in going to 
Europe, either of which is in your opun,' 

(Signed) ‘|W, Grinrigtp. 


1! Barbadoes, June 13, 1803.” 
F 3 votes 
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votes his service to it, are all equally conneted, and most deeply interested 
in ‘this momentous question. I do; therefore,’ again call upon you, Mr.’ 
Sullivan, to come forward and to answer my question. In thé name of the 
British empire, in the name of the army that supports, serves, and sheds its 
blood for that empire, in the name of every thing honourabje, just, and 
fair, do.I call upon you, John Sullivan, Esq. to avow the author.of those 
secret instructions.’ You mas, Sir, 2eqw come forward ; this business shall 
no longer be overlooked or forgotten. While [ live, and havelg pen, or a 
tongue, you shall not escape investigation or notice, { will take you from 
your hiding place, or your protection, be it where or who it may, and 
summon you as an officer and a gentleman, to avow your author for those 
private instructions. ‘The task, I know, is Herculean; but | will endea- 
vour todraw the Cacus from his den. It is tn vain, Mr. Sullivan, to 
sophisticate about the business ; a disavowal on your side is totally and 
utterly impossible—entirely incredible. You, Sir, I am satisfied, will 
never think of it. Doétor Lynch, I state, is anxious and ardent to re-as- 
sert and corroborate his affidavit at the bar of a British Court of Justice. 
Nothing, therefore, but an ope, manly, unqualified, avowal of the author 
of those private instructions will satisfy the nation.’ I do not, Mr. Sul- 
livan, mean or insinuate any thing contrary to your honour or reputa- 
tion, when I say that thé nation knows of your connexion with Mr. Ful- 
larton in the East Indies. It is asserted, Sir, that you were the chief 
cause Of his being appointed to the Government ‘or Commissionership of 
the Island of Trinidad : however, of this Ido not pretend to be fully 
informed. That ycw had any hand in suggesting or in forming that un- 
happy and ill-fated Commission, is very unlikely ; for giving you all credit 
for abilities, Under Secretaries are, iv general, not the persons consulted 
in those important measures. However, Sir, all these things apart, not 
to spin my web too fine, and that I may be at once understood, I assert, 
you have been, and were, the friend of Mr. Fullarton’on the oceasion.*’ L 
dq not blame you for this, Mr. Sullivan. .I blame and accuse you in the’ 
face of your country, and before that bedy of men, the root and source 
of whose honour and reputation you have attempted to undermine and de. 
stroy for ever, by secretly, insidiously, and without any just cause, pre- 
suming to circulate a report, for which you had no right or legitimate 
authority, no honest or honourable pretext for circulating or ihsinwating. 
This, Mr. Suilivan, is my charge against you, and» you will now clear 
yourself -before God and your country as well as youcan.”’ 
Lieutenant-colonel Draper pursues this spirited appeal, through 
several pages. Hejustly characterizes the prosecution_of Colonel Pictoa, 
he points out the nature, progress, operation, and effects of it, both on the 
immediate object of it, and in iis relation to theservice itself, and to the’ 
public at large.—His pamphilet should be read by every officer in the ser- 
vice, andy indéed, by every other person.—Before we quit this part of 
the subje€l, however, we must again most seriously, and most solemnly, 
exhort the Government to investigate this dark and mysterious busi- 
ness ;—the honourable and comprehensive mind of the gentleman who 
now presides over the colonial department will, we are persuaded, 
grasp, at onc vicw, the whole bearings and-tendency of this’ inipottaht 
: question ; 
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uestion ; and will apply an effective and permanent remedy.to the 

evil. In this persuasion, we leave it for the present.‘ uy 
We cannot canclude this article, long as it is, without adducing somé 

testimony t@the character of an officer, who has heen represented hy his 
foul-mouthed assailant as every thing that is bad, base, and infamous. 
Mr. Fullarton, however, seems to insinuate (he is particularly addiéted 
to insinuations), tha people were induced, by fear, to give Governor 
Picton a character which they knew he did not deserve, while he was 
present in the colony ; but that after his removal they would be more 
likely tospeak the truth. Atleast, in page 45 of his Kefutation, he says 
this of the inhabitants of the sea-ports on the Spanish Main ; and we 
not well see how it can appiy better to them chan to the inhabitants of 
Trinidad. Bur it is of very little consequence in what degree of esti- 
mation the testimony of honourable men may be holden by Mr. Fuls 
larton. A British pablic will know how to appreciate such testimony, 
and will give itits due.weight. The testimonies which we are now 
about to extract, were delivered upon oath, before the Court at Port 
of Spain, in the summer of 1805: 


1. The Honourable Saint Hilaire Begorrat.—* Q. What was the general 
character of B. G. Picton, as his Majesty’s representative in this colony ? 
—A, Of great integrity and disinterestedness; a man of knowledge and 
firmness, and who had saved the colony by his talents. 

2. Colonel Denis Fulien Gaudin De Soter.—** Q. What was his (R. G. 
Piéton’s) general character ?>—A. A character full of dignity, justice, ac- 
tivity, and generosity, beloved by all the inhabitants, feared by all the 
disturbers of; tranquillity, and generally considered as the founder of the 
colony. : 

“© Q, Did you ever know him guilty of any act of cruelty ?—A, No, 
none. 

3. Don Francisco de Forfan.—** Q. Did you know General Piéton, and 
what was his character ?—A, Yes, particularly. He was a man just, dis. 
interested, and capable by his talents to govern all men, 

‘0, Did General Picton, to your knowledge, commit any aét of cru- 
elty during any part of his government ?—A. No, If in any case, he or. 
dered punishment, it was necessary for the tranquillity; of the colony. 
Amongst the honest part (mind that, Mr, Fullarton) of my country. 
men, he was considered as a man of considerable talents, doing honour to 


his own country. 
4. The Baron de Montalambert.—* Q, Did you know Brigadier-general 


Piéton, and what was his general chara¢ter as a chief of this government ? 


—A. 1 knew him very: intimately, his character was the most honourable 
and most respected that a chief could desire to possess in his govern- 
ment. I wish to declare that I came to this island to setfle in conse. 
quence of the honourable report of the character and reputation that was 
made to me of Governor Picton, by his Majesty’s Ministers, his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, and the Right Honourable Henry Dundas. 

5. Dr. Williams,—“ Q. Did you know General Piéton ? &c.—A. I did 
know him; his general charaéter was that of an upright just governor, 
and generally esteemed in the-colony, partigularly by the foreigners. 
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7° ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
6. Fohn Lynch, Es7. Commandant of the Quarter of Tacarigua. His 


answer to ihe same question was—‘* I knew him from his first arrival, 
and his general character was that of a very honest and upright man, 
estcemned by all good men of every country. . 

9. The answer of the Chevalier Louis de la Sauvagere, formerly Givere 
nor of Tobage; and now Superintendant of Police of the Town of Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, to a similar guestion.—** 1 knew him; his charaéter was 
that of a man calculated to govern a colony, and knowing how to keep 
every man in his proper situation, and rendering justice to all. 

8. Bernois Dert, Esq. an old inhabitant and proprietor of the colony, said, 
—‘** I knew Brigadier-general Picton, and his character was that of a 
man who made himself feared and beloved by.all. 

9. James Mettiver, Esq. Garrison Surgeon.——‘* 1 do know him inti. 
mately ; and his charaCter was that of an able goo officer and a good go. 
vernor. He was considered to have maintained the island in peace and tran. 
quillity with great difficulty, ae 

10. Vincent Patrice, Esg. Commandant of the Gnarrer of Fenrille.—* I 
knew General Pi@ton. I considered that he, at the capture of the island, 
restored tranquillity, and caused commerce and agriculture to flourish, 
and, as far as ] was acquainted with’ him, he always was a just 
man, ! 

11. Chevalier de Gannes, Regidor of the Cabildo.— I knew him in. 
timately. ‘When I arrived at this colony, there were a number of very 
bad subjeéts in it, ang it was threatened with a general subversion of 
ood order. Brigadier-general Pitton restored order, maintained tran. 
guillity, protected justice, maintained the police, protected commerce and 
the importation of provisions, helped the value of land in cultivation ; 
and I always knew him to be extrémely just towards all the inhabitants of 
the colony, without any prejudice to any of the various foreigners in it. 

12. Etienne Maingot, Ess. formerly Commissary of Population, and now 
Assistant in the Surveyor-General’s Department.— I knew him inti. 
mately. ‘Asa proprictor, I always found protection and justice from 
him ; and his general chara¢ter'was that of one who administered justice 
toall. | | 

13. Comte de Castellet.— I have known him very well since 1800. 
He merited the warmest praises of the inhabitants of this cdlony, and I 
entertain for his chayatter the highest esteem. | 

14. Count de Loppinott, Brigadie r-general of the Militia in Trinidad,— 
« i tne Brigadier-genetal Picton as Govervor in Chiefin this island, 
j saw him govern with all dignity, loyalty, and perfect justice, with a 
firmness which secured’ the tranquillity of ‘the colony, ‘to the satisfaction 
of every hohest mav, and which repressed all the evil-minded persons 
in it. ! 

15. Lazare Achard, Es7.—‘* I knew Brigadier-general Pifton as a 
just man, and of integrity ; and 1 shall always owe him an eternal grati- 
tude for having preserved my life and fortune by his courage, aétivity, 
and abilitics, in times when we were threatened with fire, and the malevo. 
Jence of the negroes, and other vagabonds, whoonly waited for a favour- 
able moment to cut our throats. | 

16. The Hon, John Nibel!, Member of His Majesty's Council of Trini 
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dad, and Fudge of the Court of Consulado, Se Q. Were not the 
French very numerous, and the revolutionary principles of France among 
all colours and classes in the colony ?—A. Most certainly. 

“© 0, Did not Brigadier-general Picton preserve order and tranquillity in 
the colony after the capture ?—A. He certainly did. 

«© Q. To what do you ascribe it ?—A. To the firmness of his govern. 
ment, and his apparent’détermination to suffer no such principles to remain 
in the colony ; in consequence of which, in a very short time, the principal 
leaders of the faction betore described, disappeared, and the others of the 
party remained quiet and peaceable, sees. y ith 

‘© 0, To what do you ascribe the present flourishing situation of this 
colony ?—A. I certainly ascribe it to the firmness and uniform condu&t of 
General Pi@on, in giving ample protettion-to all peaceable subjects, and 
driving from it all of a contrary charafter,”’ 

17. Nicholas St. Pé, Esq. late Alcalde of the Secoud Ele Aion. —* I knew 
Brigadicr-general Pi€ton since 1798, He wasa man of good morals and 
pradice, frank, impartial, and disinterested ; zealous for His Majesty’s 
Service, and for the preserving the colony ; there are very few inhabi- 
tants of those who were here before the capture of the colony, who do not 
believe that they owe to his vigilance their whole family, 

18. The Ibn. Philip Longston, Alcalde of the First Ele@ion,—** Thad the 
honour to be intimately acquainted with General Pitton ; and all the re- 
spectable chasacters that I have ever heard talk ot him i this colony, join 
me in opinion, as considering him an adtive, intelligent, and disinterested 
magistrate, warmly atiached to the interest of his Sovereign, and of this 
colony,”’ 


Our readers will observe, that this is the evidence of men of pro~ 
perty and respectability, most of whom had resided in the island for 
many years, and who, of course, were fully competent to speak with 
decision on the subject, from their own knowledge and experience. 
Mr. Fullarton should be told, that axonymeus letters, which form a part 
of his authentic vouchers, cannot be opposed to such documents as 
these. 

There are many more very important points, both in a limited and 
in a general view of this subject, that call for our animadversion ; but 
our circumscribed limits forbid any farther extension of the present 
article, and compel us to postpone ail tarther observations to our next 
Number, 

N. B. Since the preceding observations were consigned to the hands 
of the Printer, we have heard that Mr. Fullarton, F RS. has brought 
an aétion for a libel against Lieutenant-colonel Draper. Does Mr. 
Fullarton, then, among his other extraordinary pretensions, lay claim 
to a monopoly of censure? Is he exclusively to lavish his invectives? 
and while he is dealing forth his attacks by wholesale, on the most respect, 
able and honourable characters, does he mean to deny the right of con-- 
tradi€tion or reply? ‘This is, indeed, a pretty bold attempt of his to 
silence the press, at least, that part of it which he has not been able to 
influence ; but it will not, it shall not, answer his purpose ;—he has 
made a voluntary appeal to the public, and every individual of ry 
poste 
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public has a right, to decide on the truth or falsehood of. his averments, 
and to deliver that decisiori in language as strong, though not so vul- 

ar and coarse, as hisown. Whar, shall this man tell an officer in 
His Majesty’s service—* it will distinctly appear, that AZajor Draper 
has purposely and intentionally mis-stated @ material fad,” and not only 
this, but even aecuse him of peryury*—when that officer liurls back the 
lie-in his teeth, and proves his mis-statements, and expresses the honest 
indignation of a virtuous mind, is he to be threatened with an action, ro 
be called to account before a jury, for his presumption in vindicating his 
own honour? But certain it is, that your violent pasriots, who declaim 
most loudly in favour of liberty, and against oppression, are ever the 
greatest tyrants in their conduct. No doubt, Mr. Fullarton is galled, 
most sorely galled, at.the practices which Colonel Draper has deteQed, 
and at the teutss which he has uttered. But “ let the galled jade wince, 
our withers are unwrung.” For our part, we will have a parrot ta: ght 
to repeat ‘ éie Piédtonian Prosecution” in his ears, though it should 
offend them as much as the sound of Clerk-colonel did in the year i780, 
when the late Lord Lansdowne and Mr, Fox so properly reprobated 
the miscondact of the ministers, in assigning to a commis the command 
of a regiment. Since, however, Mr. Fullarton is determined to_ heap 
prosecution on prosecution, he is certainly entitled to credit, for pros 
ceeding by way of aétion instead of instituting @ criminal process. 

(To be continued.) 
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4u Address to the Public, containing a Feview of the Charges exhibited 
against Lord Viscount. Melville, which led to the Resolutions of the 
House of Commons onthe 8th, April, 1805. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Pe. 84. Hatchards 1606, 


SUB judice lis est. Whyte a cause was pending before an appro- 
priate tribunal, we should, some years ago, have reprobated any as- 
tempt to enter upon a discussion of its inerits, with a view to preju- 
dice either the judges thenisclves, or the public inind, before trial ; 
but a variety of novel circumstances have occurred of late years, to ren- 
der such attempt not merely excusable, but a’ matter of necessity, 
arising out of the paramount principle of se/f-preservagion, planted in us 
by the paternal hand of an all-benevolent Providence. In cases of a 
criminal. nature, before the ofdinary tribunals, the insatiate rage for 
news which infects the present age, has led those persons whose trade 
and whose interest it is to gratity it, to violate one of the first prin- 
ciples of distributive justice, by the publication of the ex-parte exami- 
nations of witnesses for the prosecution before magistrates, who, it is 
well known, can only examine the evidence for the prosecution, and 





® See Mr. Fullarton’s ‘* Refutation,*? p. 16, 
from 
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from thence judge whether there be circumstances of suspicion, or of 
faét, sufficiently strong to'send thé party accused before a Grand Jary. It’ 
would be an insult to the understanding of rational beings to argue this 
point, for the purpose of proving the gross impropriety and injustice of 
publishing the substance of such examinations. That description of 
men of which Petty Juries in this country are generally composed, 
frequen: cither the cpffee-house or the ale-house, in order to read the’ 
news of the day; for a newspaper has become as much a necessary in 
these fadtitious umes, as meat and drink, and much more so than a’ 
Piayer-book or’a Bible. Here, then, they vead these partial accounts,’ 
not always, and indeéd seldom, reported with accuracy, but mostly” 
dccompanied with such comments and animadversions as the preju-’ 
dices ot the reporter may suggest. It is almost needless to say, that’ 
nen of the Cescription ta which we adve t, take every thing tor gospel’ 
Which they read in the newspapers; and thus they imbibe the senti~’ 
ments of the reporters; or, at all events, if the report be faithful, they’ 
contract, from such partial accounts, a prejudice against the person_ac- 
cused, which certainly incapacitates them, mora//y speaking, from dis- 
charging their duty asjurymen. Under-such circumstances, a prisoner 
is deprived of that to which every British subject is entitled, a fair and, 
impartial trial. ‘The cone/usion is so obvious, that it is needless co pur- 
sue our suggestions farther. It becomes then the right, and offen the. 
duty, of a person accused, who has been subjected to the injustice of 
such attempts, to endeavour, by his own statements and arguments, to 
counteract their effects on the minds of those who are to sit in judg- 
ment upon him, by removing the impressions which they have beerr 
led to entertain. But even this remedy ts extremely inadequate, be-' 
cause the accusations go forth stamped with the authority of & jadi- 
cial proceeding, while the defence bears no such character, but is ex- 
posed to the suspicion of equivocation and perversion, | 
In cases of prosecution by the House of Commons, a public appeal 
to the justice of the judges and of the country is sul] more indispen- 
sably necessary, because, by the connivance of that House in a cone 
stant and systematic violation of its own order, all its debates are pub- 
lished and circulated with rapidity throughout the realm. In such 
cases too, it often happens that the charges are not exainined with that 
coolness, soberness, and solemnity which ought to charatterize every 
proceeding of a judicial nature. ~ We have nor unfrequently seen wach 
inquiries by former Houses of Commons, originating in personal pique,’ 
or in party malignity; the shrivelled fruit of disappointed ambition; 
sometimes having for their sole object the destruction of a staresman’s’ 
character, for the interested purpose of overthrowing an administra-’ 
tion of which he formed an essential part, that the accusers might ob~ 
tain power and emolument for themselves; and mostly condaéted 
with that intemperance, indecorous inveétive, and abuse, which 
marked the impure source whence the accusations sprang. Happily 
for the country, the public virtue, patriotism, and consistency of th 
present Heuse of Commons, preclude the possibility of suspicions Af 
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this nature attaching to any of its prosecutions, while they call for the 
unieservedand undivided applause and confidence of the nation. We are, 
however, surprised thateven this House of Commons should not feel the 
necessity of enforcing its standing order, for clearing the galleries, when 
they debate the propriety of bringing any individual to trial, The 
publication of their debates on such subjects, they must know, must be 
highly prejudicial to the party accused, and, in the event of bis ace 
uittal, ie reparation could they possibly make? In such event, 
a would certainly acknowledge that it would have been more wise 
and proper not to have suffered the publication of their charges, and 
of their animadversions upon them. The only means, then, of couns 
teracting the dangerous prejudice unbibed in such cases, is an appeal to 
the nation, through the medium of the press. Hence ig is, that what 
cannot be defended in the abstract, in principle, has becéme necessary, 
by adventitious circumstances to self-preservation, 
Our author begins his address with a remark, the truth of which 
must strike every reader of common observation most forcibly, 


«¢ Tt is a little singular, that in the representations of the drama 
out sympathy is always called forth in favour of suffering rank, and 
we feel a desire to soften the misery of afilicted greatness. But in 
real life we appear to a¢t on the reverse of this feeling ; and are, for the 
most part, inclined to accelerate the fall of human power, and to exult in 
the condition of a man degraded from high state, and put down from the” 
seat of authority. ‘Ihe obscure and feeble prisoner asks our compassion, 
and receives it; he solicits our aid to testify hisipnacence, and we lend 
our prompt exertion to his cause, But when crime is imputed to a man 
high in power, we withdraw ourselves, with ‘something like a feeling of 
congratulation, to a distance, that we may behold him grappling with the 
foe ; and, however undeserved the attack, we please ourselves with think. 
ing that at least the vag of his stature will be humbled, and the ermine 
of his fame be spotted in the wrath and bitterness of the encounter. 

«© There is an odd perversity in human nature. ‘To lead the bulk of 
mankind always and solely by just representations, is not practicable ; but 
to mislead them by false representations, is matter of no difficulty. ‘Yo in. 
flame their passions, is easy ; but to attempt wholly to remove their pre. 
judice, is ploughing the rocks,’ 


Certainly this strange inconsistency of conduct arises from the bad 
passions and propensities of man. In contemplating the fall of past 
reatness, the best feelings of his nature have their full scope, and 
they display themselves accordingly ; but ina struggle with existing 
greatness, cnvy and other evil passions obtrude themselves, to the ex- 
clusion of his good feelings, and render him inhuman and unjust. 
Many other observations follow, equally just and equally appro- 
priate to the immediate subject of discussion. The author wisely and 
strongly deprecates the introduction of party-spirit into 4 judicial in- 
uiry, and professes, what he indeed manifests ip every page, an ine 
yiolate attachment to the laws and constitution of his country... He 
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he styles the arch accuser of Lord Melville, in his introductory speech, 
first, with having applied the public money to other uses than those of 
the Navy, in contgmpt of an Act of Parliament; second/y, with con- 
niving at a system of peculation in another, for whose conduct he was 
responsible ; and, ¢Avrd/y, but this charge is so movel in its nature, and 
urged in a way so truly curious, that we must give it in the orator’s 
own words: 
a 
‘© There is still a third, on which I shall not insist very largely now, 
but which, 1F ixguiry rs instituted, I shall feel myself most powerfully 
called on to support in this House. I mean here to allude co the strong sa. 
picion, that the noble Lord himself was a participator in the system of pe- 
culation to which I have referred! !!"’ 


The soupgonne d’étre suspect of revolutionary France we never ex- 
pected to hear adopted as a charge ina British House of Commons! 
But, tempora mutantur, et nos (we Englishmen) mutamur im illis, On 
the frst of these eoeneets we formerly gave our opinion, in our re- 
view of Mr. Macleod’s pamphlet on the subject. Ou the second, our 
autlior most particularly observes, 


«« When it is considered that no loss has been sustained by the public ; 
that not one shilling of the public money passing through the hands of the 
Paymaster has been in any way embezzled; no, nor even the slightest 
delay or interruption occasioned in any one official payment ; is it not natural 
that we should pause here, and ask where we are to find this system of pecu- 
lation ? No instance is produced, no att is in proof, real or pretended, 
What! public plunder, and not a sixpence purloined!! A system of rob. 
bery without a single theft!! I will not here inquire in what this prose. 
cution originated, whether in the selfish purposes of party, or a cool sense 
of justice. I am addressing myself to the public; they will judge, they 
wil] perceive how it is conducted, and the manner will furnish a key to 
the motive.’ 


Wesuspect that Mr. Whitbread, in this case, made use of hard words, 
of which he did not know the meaning. If he had submitted to the 
necessary trouble of referring to his dictiénary, he would have learned 
that peculation is “ robbery ot the public, t4eft of public money,” and 
any clerk in an attorney’s office would have informed him, that where 
no property has been lost, there can have been no robdery committed, 
The loss of property is the very essence, the sine qua non of a theft or 
felony ! 

In our last Number (p. 431), we took occasion to call on Mr, 
Whitbread (and we will tell this gentleman that, as one of the re- 
presentatives ot the people of England, we, one of that people, have 
a right so to call upon him), to remove a false impression to which 
the report of his speech in the newspapers had given rise, by a plain 
statement of this fact—that not one shilling of the public money has 
remained unaccounted for by Lord Melville ; and that not one six- 
pence of the public money has, by his Lordship, or Mr.. ‘Trotter 
hinself, 
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himself, been lost to the public. Since that time we have heard it 
maintained, and that too by a A/agistrate, by a man whose duty it is to 
investigate before he decides, eld” not to substitute newspaper reports 
for either moral or Lega! proofs, that the 10,0001. to which we there 
more particulaily referred, was never accounted for by Lord Mel- 
ville, and was actually lost to the public. We repeat, then, that. it 
is the hounden duty of Mr. Whitbread to e xplain the fact as it is; 
for, although he be not responsible for the misrepresentation of his 
$pecchies in “the papers, he is morally responsibie, as a man of honour, 
and as a member of parliament, for the consequences of such misre- 
presentation, of which he has been the innocent cause, and to which 
his silence may be naturally enough considered as affording a sanction. 
Be that as it may, this wicked and diabolical falsehood has been circu- 
Jated through the country, by the newspapers, to the prejudice of a 
nobleman, who is now upon his trial for high crimes and misde- 
meanours. That writer, who, knowing this, does not contribute 
his efforts to expose it, may be a prudent, but cannot be an Aonese 
inan. 

On the third charge, as Mr. Whitbread most ridiculously called it, 
the author’s remarks wre unanswerable. 


‘¢ This serious, but unsupported accusation, leads to what Mr. Whit- 
bread calls a third charge, which is this :—that a suspicion arises that he 
Was a participator in that system. If such a system, of which no evi- 
dence has appeared, had been proved to exist ; if Lord Melville, too, 
had appeared to have been an accomplice, then the charge of participa. 
tion might, and certainly ought to have been brought forward. Bur 
thata smEpicion should take the t place of acha VDE, and this too grounded ona 
charge on « report which negatives the fact, is a novelty in criminal ju. 
risprude nee. In the 1 reg ular admin igtr: ation of justice, the inquiry pre- 
cedes the charge’; one is surprized, therefore, to behold an accuser press 
forward with a charge, which, if an inquiry is instituted, he means to 
sopport. Such language savours too strongly of premeditated persecution ; 
we cannot but lament that the zeal of party should so often hurry men 
beyond the limits which their own integrity would prescribe.”’ 


“Your ifs” have been, heretofore, considered. as wonderful 
peace-makers ; but now, in this revolucionary age, it seems a different 
province is assigued them, and they are to be enlisted in the service of 
party-prosecution. Thank steel? 90 this is the prs instance, within 
our knowledge, in which accusation has preces ded inquiry, and, for the 
sake of justice, and for the honout of our country, ‘we trust it will be 
the /ast. ; 

uotations are given from the speeches of that illustrious statesman, 
Mr. Piet (illustrious, because his integrity was equal to his talents, un- 
rivalled as these unquestionably were), to shew the precipitation and 
the inaccuracy of the Commissioners, on whose Reports these charges 
were professedly founded. Mr. Pitt perceived, and enforced the ne- 
sessity of farther inquiry, before the House should come to any deci- 
; sion 
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gion on the subject. But, as if determined ta set all the customary 
modes of proceeding at defiance, and to become the servile imitators of 
Mr. Whitbread— Will posterity believe the fact? they resolved tomake 
no inquiry, but to come to an immediate decision, or rather to suffer 
condemnation to precede trial! How could honourable, conscientious 
men, be led to a&b iw a manner so incompatible with the first principles 
of justice? Mr, Canning, too, who, ia imtegrity and talents honour- 
ably follows the steps of Mr. Pitt, placed the question at issue in so 
plain and perspicuous a point of view, that none but the most wilful 
obstinacy, or intellectual blindness itself, could possibly mistake it. He 
proved, that every Treasurer of the Navy must be guilty of a viola- 
tion of the Act, unless he suffered the whole business of the payment 
of naval services to stand still. If the Act were /iteraNy complied 
with, every claimant, however small his demand, and there are 
hundreds under twenty shillings, must be paid by a specific draft on 
the Bank. “The man who can gravely contend that such was the in- 
tention of the Jegislarure, pronounces a libel on our legislators, by 
supposing them devoid of common sense, or else actuated by a desire 
to interrupt, or rather to put a total stop to,a very important part of the 
public service ; and, if such was notthe intention, it follows of neces- 
sity, that when a call is legally made, by vouchers from the different 
Offices for a cerrain ‘sim of money, that suin tmust be drawn from 
the Bank, and lodged sometivhere, till (he different claimants call for pay- 
ment. ‘The accusers of Lord Melvile say, it should be locked up in 
an iron chest. at the Navy Office, Lord Melville himself thinks it 
was full as safe at Mr. Coutts’s, the banker ; and this is the might 
difference between them ; this is the Aorrzble system of peculation, whic 
has been thundered in our ears, and crammed down our throats—nsque 
ad nauseam! If a million of money, in bank notes, were locked up 
in an iron chest, and many hundreds Of creditors were to call at dif- 
ferent times for small fradfional sums, how many clerks would it re- 
quire to pay them, and to get Change for that purpose? Whereas 
when the money is lodged at a banker’s, there is no trouble what- 
ever; adraft is given for the precise sum, and the business is at an 
end. What wholesale peculators must all bankers be corisidered, 
according to the novel sense of the word peculation. 

Mr. Fox,.in pressing the House to an immediate decision, with 
all the spirit of a partisan, draws a distinction between cases to which 
the charge of moral turpitude attach, and those which. are only cri- 
minal by being acts of disobedience to the law, among which Jast 
description of offences he classes Lord Melville’s, and thereby totally 
exculpates liim from the charge of moral turpitude, which Mr. 
Whitbread laboured most vehemently to fix upon his Lordship. The 
difference between the mala per se, and the mala prohibita is known to 
every stadent ; but with all Mr. Fox’s acuicness, by his perseverance 
in contending for the most rigid adherence to the letter of thie'law, he 
has subjeéted himself to a dilemma whence he cannot possibly extri- 
cate himself, The author (in p. £8), presses this upon him “with 
; : 7 irresistible 
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irresistible force. Mr. Whitbread, it must not be forgotten, while 
Mr. Fox exculpated Lord Melville, as we have observed, {rom the 
charge of moral turpitude, was busily employed in ringing the changes 
on “ crime—guili—corruption—peculation,”’ which - were just as 
applicable to any part of his Lordship’s conduct, as malt, molasses, 
wormwood, and cocculus Indicus. No, not for the whole value of 
Mr. Whitbread’s brewery, would we have to reproach ourselves 
with, such conduct as the newspapers have assigned to that gent'e- 
masa, In commenting upon Lord Melville’s actions, he was guiity, 
unless his speeches be egregiously mis-reported in the papers, of 
such gross perversion, as could only arise trom ie must inveterate 
prejudice, or the. most incorrigible stupidity. As to the Commis- 
sioners, they seem to us, in many instances, not to have wudiisiood 


their duty. 
Fully do we concur with the sentiments of this intelligent author, 


as expressed in the following passage :— 


‘© T hold it to be the first duty of every man who comes forward to 
demand judgment against a fellow citizen, at the tribunal of his country, 
to place before those who are to be his’ judges, ~a plain unvarnished 
statement of the facts upon which their judgment is to be founded. When 
he has done this, he has acquitted himself of the whole of his task ; it is 
their duty to inquire into the motives, and, with them, into the circum- 
stances of aggravation, or extenuation, which are of the essence of the 
fat: without these they cannot tell what judgment to pronounce, and 
until these are fully in evidence, it is the duty of an accuser strictly to 
forbear from whatever might produce an undue bias, When he deviates 
from this duty, and utters the language of condemnation, he is placing 
himself in the seat of judgment, and pronouncing a verdict before the 
trial.’’ 


This is the voice of justice, of reason, and of law ; forming an 
admirable contrast to the intemperate language, and unwarrantable 
assertions of Mr. Whitbread. ‘The Commissioners appear to us to 
have betrayed the most consummate ignorance of their duty, in re- 
fusing to re-examine Lord Melville, when, after some reflection and 
inquiry, his Lordship was prepared to give them the fullest satisfac- 
tion on some important points, in respeét of which they laboured 
under the grossest misconception. We cannot conceive -it possible, 
that such Commissioners could be legally, or morally iheapacitated, 
at any stage of their proceedings, from receiving such explanation ; 
and, if not incapacitated, every consideration of justice called for its 
admission. These Commissioners, too, indulged themselves with a 
statement of causeless doubts, and unfounded conjeétures, highly pre- 
judicial to the reputation of Lord Melville, when a bare reference to 
a ledger would have satisfied their minds in a moment, and have 
proved that their suspicions were unjust. Suspicions, doubts and con- 
jectures, are not the proper basis for a criminal proceeding. They 
suffice to justify inquiry ; but they must have ldst their original form 
and character, and have acquired the stamp and solidity of faéts and 

proofs, 
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proofs, which they can only acquire by previous inquiry, before they 
can sanétion any formal accusation, or lead to a trial. 


‘¢ What would these accusers themselves say, were any man, con. 
tenting himself with mere conjecture and suspicion, to aflirm that they 
were actuated, not by a zeal to serve the Public, but to harass the Mi- 
nister ; that their secret wish and aim was completely to discouneét Lord 
Melville, as they have done, from all official station and power, and thereby 
to embarrass the measures, and weaken the exertions of government, by 
depriving them of all aid which his political influence and ability had so 
long imparted ; that the profit, whatever it might be, which Mr. Trotter 
might have derived from the public money, was a thing they cared 
not for, any’ further than that it might be made instrumental to their 
main design of criminating Lord: Melville, of aspersing indirectly the 
integrity of Mr. Pitt, and impairing the strength of administration ; 
that this was the concealed, but real aim ;. to this all their zeal of — 
cution tended; and to this all their exertions, whether by votes of ‘cen- 
sure, of dismissal, or of impeachment, were subservient. I ask, would 
the accusers of Lord Melville be contented that such suspicions should be 
circulated as truth? Would not their eee be—inquire, investigate, 
look into faéts! Observe the temper, the moderation, the candour with 
which we have conduéted ourselves, and then doubt our love of justice! 
Mark the tenderness with which we have throughout treated the known 
rectitude and integrity of Mr. Pitt, and then judge if we wished to fling 
suspicion on either! Attend. to the accusations ; behold with what ex. 
a&tness the eviderice applies, and then discover, if vou can, charges 
without documents, or assertions without proof! When we charge a 
system of ‘peculation to have -been pratised, search for our statement of 
loss! -Satisfy yourself by izgairy, as we have done, and before you 
arraign us, convert your conjecture into certainty, and your suspicions 
into facts! Wath this modest reproof, the Man or Guess would retire !”" 


Our attention is forcibly direfled, once more, to the condué& of 
Mr. Whitbread: : 


‘© The language every where employed by Mr. Whitbread, tends to 
impress the House and the public with the belief, that a secret 
system of peculation had been carriad on by the joint management of 
Mr. Trotter and Lord Melville. On their examination before the Com. 
missioners, ‘ instead of following the plain path,’ says he, ‘ of integrity 
and honour, they profess total ignorance of DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
PUBLIC MONEY TO A VAST AMOUNT.’ ‘The same express intimation 
runs through the whole of his aldress ; he winds up his accusation with 
wn appeal urged upon the very ground of it; and urged, too, with as 
mach confidence as if his assertions were fas, ‘ When he turned his eyes 
to the country gentlemen, those guardians of the public purse, he gould 
not doubt of receiving their cordial support, in opposition to a principle 
of pecuLation, which had been succrssFULLY PRACTISED ON THE 
PUBLIC OF GREAT BRITAIN POR MANY YFARS, and that, too, by 
persons entrusted with the official condu¢t of its resources. If he looked 
to the officers of the army or navy, who composed part of that House, he 
knew there was not one of them who would vote in favour of A system OF 
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corruption, such as had been prattised by the persons against whom 
his inquiry was charged.’ Would any man suspect, after hearing this 
strain of bold and bitter accusation, that an exact account of the receipt 
and ex 
Meélville’s treasuryship, testified that not a shilling of the public money 
had remained unaccounted for, or a single item of its application unex. 
plained ?—That Mr. Trotter had rendered an exaét and faithfu! account 
of the whole sums that ever passed through his hands as paymaster; ard 
had, on.qvitting the office, punétually paid over the balance to his suc. 
cessor ?—That those were faéts well known, that in the resolutions sub. 
mitted to the House by Mr. Whitbread himself, not a fra¢tional sum, 
however small, is stated to have been withheld, by fraud or other. 
wise, fram the public service ? Would not the resolutions have stated some 
Joss or deficiency, either great or less, if, either by evidence or fair in- 
ference, they could have so done? 

“¢ This system of corruption; this long-praétised peculation ; these 
deficiencies in the public money to a vast amount ; why were they stated 
when they never were proved—when it was known they did not extst, ard, 
therefore, never could be proved? As if a multiplicity of charges were 
an accumulation of crimes?—As if to be accused were to be criminated, 
and to be arraigned were to be convicted ?”’ 


The Speaker, by his casting vote, it is known, prevented the inquiry 
proposed by Mr. Pitt; and by so doing has entailed upon himself such 
a weight of responsibility as, for worlds, we would not have to sup+ 
port! 


** Do these, thus recorded, become the resolutions of the House of 
Commons? Lord Melville declared guilty by the votes of that House? 
In the language of common courtesy, the faét may be 50; but, in the 
language of plain truth, the resolutions are put on the Journals by one 
MEMBER Only of the House of Commons! He is pranoynced guilty, by a 
single vete of that House !"’ 


Let it not be argued, in answer to this, that the decision ‘of the 
House was no more than the finding of a bill by a Grand Jury; be- 
cause it remained for another tribunal to pronounce on the guilt 
or innocence of the party accused. This would be a vain sub- 
terfuge, and a paltry evasion ;—for be it remembered, that the 
House of Commons not only decided without previous inquiry, but 
actually punished without trial. Aye, and the punishment which 
they inflicted, too, was infinitely greater than could have been in- 
flicted by the superior tribunal, had they found his Lordship guilty. 
For, in consequence of their address to the King, Lord Melville was 
deprived of the high situations which he held under the Crown, and 
had his name erased from his Majesty’s Privy Council. Their ad- 
dress went sull farther, and by this characterized the nature and 
temper of their proceedings better than any and than every other cir- 


‘cumstance ;—it prayed the King to * dismiss him from his councils and 


presence FOR EVER.” ‘The words are those moved by oe 
“oA 


iture of the public money, during the whole period of Lord § 
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« And this motion concludes the very speech in which he declares his 
purpose of moving at a future day tor a Commitee of Inquiry to exa- 
mine the GROUNDS OF THE 1MPUTATION, and ASCERTAIN THE 
TRUTH OF THE CHARGE.” Sothat here we see, by the acknowledg. 
ment of the accuser himself, that a man was accused without inquiry, and 
condemned and punislicd, dpon a charge, the truth of which had not 
been ascertained!!! Aud this in England, too! aud the popular cry is 
in favour of such conduct !—What times are these !— We heartily 
wish that every man in the kingdom would read, with coolness and 
impartiality, this sensible and dispassionate tract.—Before the publi- 
cation of these comments, the fate of Lord Melville will be decided. 
It is before an honourable, and a just tribunal; and we have not a 
doubt of the event.—Meanwhile lis Lordship, firm in conscious in- 
tegrity, may exclaim, in the words of one of his present accusers, 


used on a very different occasion : 


“© To be the objeét of calumny and misrepresentation gives me uneasi- 
ness, it is true; but an uneasiness not wholly unmixed with pride and 
satisfaction, SINCE THE EXPERIENCE OF ALL AGES TEACHES US, THAT 
CALUMNY AND MISREPRESENTATION ARE FREQUENTLY THE MOST 
UNEQUIVOCAL TESTIMONIES OF THE ZEAL, AND POSSIBLY THE EFFECT, 
WITH WHICH HE AGAINST WHOM THEY ARE DIRECTED HAS SERVED 
THE puBLIC,’*—Mr, Fox's Letier to the EleAors of Westminster. 
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The True Dependence and Duty of Man: being a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Andrew, Norwich, upon the Thanksgiving Day, 
December 5, 1805, for Lord Nelson's Vidtory, and pullished by request. 
By the Reverend Lancaster Adkin, M.A. of Bene’t College, Cam- 
bridge, and Reétor of Belaugh, in Norfolk. Svo. Pe. 24, 1s, Cam- 
bridge printed ; Ostell, London. 1806. 


WE hope that the good le, at whose request this sermon was pub- 
lished, soe understood it, when it was preached; and if they did, 
they have much the advantage of us in quickness of perception, and ex- 
tent of coniprehension. Without any thing obje&tionable, in point of doc- 
trine, it is one of the most vague and declamatory discourses which have 
fallen under our notice. Our utmost attention has proved inadequate to 
trace the connexion between the different parts of it, or to descry the ap- 
plicability of several of the numerous passages of scripture whuch are in- 
troduced into it, to the immediate subject of discussion, It is, in other 
respects, a most slovenly composition, full of incorrect ‘phraseology, and 
Containing many grammatical ane ; twoor three instances of a 
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from one page, will suffice.——‘‘ It were oa mattef of needless, too mitinte 
inquiry, into the cause and means by which this was effected.” . This is a 
complete sentence, in page 9. In the same page we are told of the ele- 
gant words of Isaiah, an cpithet borrowed, probably, from the fashionable 
world, or from the advertisement of some fashionable booby of an auc- 
tionecr, but here applied, for the first time, we suspect, to the sublime 
language -of an inspired proplet. Having told us of the corruption of 
man’s nature by the fall, he adds, * Deceived by false appearances we 
come to wrong conclusions ; thence arise misfortunes’and calamity.” 'P. 9. 
Here suddenly quitting the frve source of) nan's ‘calamities, the corruption 
of his nature, the preacher invents a fictitious one, and imputes them to 
his logical defetts, which ‘no doubt, in the eye of a Cantab, are defedts of 
the first importance, to his aptitude in) drawing wrong deductions from 
false premises !! Again, in p.Q, ‘“ Uncertainty and dependence is (are) 
the consequence,” &c, | But we bave done; to detect errors in language, 
though a necessary, is not a pleasant task, and therefore we hasten to dis- 
miss it. 


a Sermon on the late General Fast. 8vo. Pr. 26. 1s. Hatchard. 1906, 


THE preacher takes a brief view of the superior advantages, both civil 

and religious, which Britons enjoy under their own excellent constitution, in 
order to show his congregation the value of the obje& for which they are 
contending, and the misery that would inevitably result from its loss. His 
notions on the subjeét are just, and they are expounded with perspicuity 
aud judgment. The sermon is dedicated to that excellent divine, Dr. 
Rennell, whose interposition is requested for the removal of a grievance of 
which the preacher complains: this grievance is the omission of the mar- 
sinal readings in the new church bible : and the omission of one (quere 
which ?) of the prayers in the communioh service, in the prayer book 
printed at one of the universitics. These omissions ceituinly ought to be 
the subject of serious inqui.y. 


Prudence: A Sermon addressed to Young Clergymen. By the Reverend 
S. Partridge, F. S. A. Vicar of Boston, Lixccln. Svo. Pr. 22. 1s. 
Rivingtons. 1805. 


THIS sermon contains much useful advice, equaliy applicable, though 
not equally necessary, tg old clergymen as to young It relates to three 
ints—preaching— attention to their flocks—and their own manners and 
conduét, On each of these many pertinent and judicious observations are 
offered, which cannot be too striétly attended to. Mr. Partridge acknow- 
ledges that much of his discourse was taken from Formey's Christian 


Philosopher. 


A Sermon preached in Oxford Chapel, ty Cavendish-square, on Thursday 
the 5th of Decemler, 1805. By the Rev, David Evans, Assistant Mi- 
nister of the said Chapel. 8vo. Ppr.36. Hatchard. 


FROM the 15th verse of the 50th Psalm, Mr. Evans bas derived the ma- 
terials fur a very sensible and judicious discourse ; in which the twué 
grounds 
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grounds of thanksgiving, and the proper means for obtaining the continued 


- tavour dnd protection of the Almighty,: are clearly set forth, The relative 


situation of England and France, and the opposite characters of the sove- 
reign of the one, and the usurper of the other, are pourtrayed with abi- 
lity ; and the whole discourse is highly creditable to the preacher. 


A Letter addressed go the Right Hon, William Windham, on the Subje2 of 


exercising Volunteers on the Sabbath Day. By a Lord of Parliament. 


Pr. 23. 18. Cadell and Davies. 


WHEN we first commenced ovr literary labours, we laid it down as 
a priociple from which we determined never to deviate, that the learning, 
the knowledge, the zeal we possessed, however they might be appreciated 
by our readers, should be uniformly directed to the support of the Church, 
and the preservation of the State... From that principle we have aot, in 
one single instance, deviated ; and we have the satisfaction of knowing, 
from incontrovertible evidence, that our exertions have been by no means 
unsuccessful. According as the Established Church flourishes and is sup- 
ported, according as it diffuses knowledge and impresses virtue ; in the 
same degree is the Constitution of the country firm and immoveable.— 
Whatever, therefore, tends to render the members of the establishment 
more enlightened in their minds, and exemplary in their condu@, has a 
proportionate effect in preserving obedience, and establishing order.— 
Under the influence of such persuasion we read the publication before us, 
and without pretending to know the author, who probably may be what 
he styles himself, a Lord of Parliament, we unequivocally pronounce that 
his reasoning is sound, aud his conclusions are just. We with him are 
convinced, that Sunday drilling has a most pernicious effect on the morals 
and the principles, not only of the men, but of the officers likewise: it 
leads the former to drunkenness and debauchery ; the latter, to profane. 
ness and infidelity ; it destroys in these two descriptions of people the 
sense both of moral and religious obligation ; and threatens to give to the 
lower and middliag orders of society, a character far from congenial to 
their station and habits of life. 

We felt considerable interest in reading this pamphlet. It is worthy 
of its author, who writes at once like a gentleman, a Christian, and a 
scholar. He addresses Mr. Windhim in the following sensible manner : 

‘© Before you proceed to obtain the tinal sanction of Parliament to your 
proposed regulations, suffer one, who on Christian principles is a humble 
worshipper of Almighty God, to intreat you with much importunity, yet 
with great respect and deference, and to request your interposition and 
assistance in a case, very gerious in its nature, and consideravle in its 
niagnitude. 

‘€ The point to which with so much earnestness you are besought to give 
your attention and aid is, MAINTAINING DUF OBSERVANCE OF THE SAB- 
BATH. It has been the pra¢tice for soite few late years, to call owt the 
volunteers on the Sabbath-day, and on that day train them to arms.— 
When this deviation from the ‘legal and religious usage of keeping holy 
the Sabbath.day first commenced, it was justified by necessity. Bat the 
use of arms is now well understood by our people : superseded, therefore, 
us the necessity of violating the legal and religious sanctity of the Sub. 
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| bath; and, as the necessity for so doing has ceased, prevented for the 


fature should be the practice. And-it is, Sir, in your power, to be very 
instrumental in preventing that pra¢tice. You intend calling out-the lower 
orders of the people six-and-twenty days in every year, and giving 
every man a net ag every day of his being exercised in arms. Intro. 
duce into your Bill but these words :—Provided alway, that Sunday shail 
mot be one of those days, unless the Volunteers shall be a&ually embodied for 
six-and-twenty successive days, in which case they shall on Sundays receive 
@ shilling, bat be as much exempt from exercise as his Majesty's regular 
Jferces; introduce but these words, and the reform will of course ensue. 

‘¢ Sir, with the observance of the Sabbath is conneéted national pros. 
perity, to a degree far beyond what is commonly conceived by superfi- 
cial observers. For, what is the foundation of that national prosperity 
which shall be real and durable ? It is, universality of virtuous princi. 

throughout the community. You, who are deeply read in ancient 
¢arning, must have seen the truth of that remark confirmed by numerous 
examples in the states of antiquity. And what in this country is the 
source from which in past years has already flowed, and from which, we 
trust, through successive generations, will continue to be diffused, vir- 
tuous principle ?—~it is from observance of the Sabbath.’’ 

Agiin :—‘* Who then, that knows how important it is to stamp 
deeply on the mind, conviction of God’s omnipresence and omniscience, 
would, by the gaudy allurements of | parade, and the active scenery of 
evolutions, seducing some, and, by pecuniary advantages, enticing 
others ; who would: discourage, who would tempt erher the higher or 
the lower orders of the people from religious worship on the Sabbath. 
day, and thus weaken that only solid ground on which we can rest entire 
in all:trials, and under all difficulties, the confident assurance that God 
is our witness, and will be our rewarder or punisher ? Who then, that 
knows how important it is that good morals should prevail in society, 
would discourage, would tempt either the higher or the lower orders of 
people from attending public preaching, and would thus leave the one 
to np A ar of duty, and consign the other to ignorance of what 
they should do ?’’ 

Every part isequally excellent. _We could wish it to be printed at a 
very low price for distribution, We are persuaded that the author would 
not. be disappointed in the effect. All the wise and the good among the 
Volunteers, and the people e# masse, would, we doubt not, be influenced 
by it; the one would cease, and the other would refuse to bear arms om 
the Lord’s Day. May the effet be speedy and universal ! 





Observations on the Plan for Training the People to the Use of Arms; 
with Reference to the Subje& of Sunday Drilling. By Thomas Gis. 
borne, M.A. Pr. 36. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 


THE subject of this publication is the same as that of the preced- 
ing. The two authors have displayed great piety and judgment. Mr. 
Gisborne’s reasoning ‘is sound and perspicuous. We recommend this 
tract, with equal praise, to general perusal. It deserves, and, we hope, 
will receive it. Mr. Gisborne has long been distinguished as 2n autlior ; 
and this publication will not depreciate his charatter; founded, as it isy 
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in sense, supported by solid arguments, and enlivened with appeals 
ten Gd their way to the heart 4° will, on the contrary, add ‘to his 
well-earned fame. 

‘¢ The number of Sabbaths,’’ says Mr. Gisborne, ‘* to be needlessly per. 
verted from their sacred designation, during the twenty-six days of exercise 
now proposed, would be comparatively small, Yet were the principle of 
Sunday’ drilling fo be recognized in the pending Bill, that number would 
of course enlarge itself in proportion to every future extension of the pe. 
riod of exercise, which events may render expedient, or caution may 
imagine to be desirable. , 

‘* The former measure was regarded as in its.nature temporary : the 
intended plan must be permanent. To incorporate Sunday drilling into 
such a system is, so far as the act of man can avail, to establish it from 
generation to generation ! 

‘© The former A@, in its praétical effect, comprised but a small part of 
our population; the present Act will include the whole, The former A@ 
invited Volunteers to stand forward and array themselves; the present 
A& proclaims a melancholy, but, I fear, certain truth, that, with some 
obvious exceptiqns, every Briton who can bear arms must be trained to 
arms. Under the former Act, Sunday-drilling was in many places un. 
known ; but now the evil, if introduced, is to be brought home every 
where. The evil is to be pressed upon every man. The immediate mis. 
chief is to extend to every man. And what if it be said, that there shall 
be no.compulsion ; that those who may not approve of military exercise 
on Sunday shall be at liberty to decline attendance on that day at the 
drill? ‘fo hold forth an option of sinning, and the needless use of the 
Lord’s Day for military purpose, is sinful ; to hold forth such an option is 
wickedness.’’ 

The following eloquent observations demand the most serious reflec. 
tions: ** Destroy the Sabbath and you destroy religion; destroy re. 
ligion and you destroy morals, property, ranks, parliaments, and thrones. 
In combating the tremendous power up-raised by the Revolutions of 
Vrance, wili you enter the track by which Revolutionary France has 
advanced through anarchy to slavery? ‘To abroyate the Sabbath was 
ene of the first steps in her progress. Imitate her conduét, and you ap. 
proach her calamities. To infringe, without over-ruling necessity, the 
sacred rest of the Lord’s Day, is to introduce universal relaxation of prin. 
ciple. Wéill not the peasant esteem the housing of his little harvest, or 
the timely sowing of his seed, a higher and nearer interest than any bene. 
fits which he will discern as resuits of the drill? How pernicious alsa, 
in the judgment of every serious Christian, are the consequences of dis. 
turbing by military exercises the calm composure of soul, the devout me. 
citation, the spiritual affections, which the Sabbath is designed to promote 
and cherish as essential to the fulfilment of the duties and to the attain. 
ment of the blessings of the Day.’’ 

We cannot resist the satisfaction of quoting the conclusion, ‘ When 
the former At was in its progress through the House of Commons, some of 
the Members did not hesitate to declare, that if military exercises on a Sun. 
day were required from the people of Scotland, military force must compel 
attendance. A noble testimony to the feelings of our Northern bfethren ! 
But did it affix no stigma upon ours ss The feelings of the Scottish nation 
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the Legislature ioe. ae Will it not équally respe@ the feelings of the 
numbers of pious meh in all ranks in the Southern part of our Island, which 
have been deeply wounded by the scenes presented to them on the Sunday, 
and by the consequences of those exhibitions ? To one class of our Legis- 
lators in particular we turn our eyes. To our pReLates singly and collec- 
tively we look for private remonstrance and public opposition against every 
attempt, if attempts should from any quarter be made, to continue or to tole- 
rate the profanation of the Sabbath. If, when that profanation was first pro- 
posed, age had not already laid its numbing hand on a venerable prelate, now 
no more ; if the advanced season of the year had not already summoned many 
other bishops to their dioceses, the evil, it is possible, would have been 
prevented. In these respects we are now more fortunate. May the 
exertions of our prelates on this occasion, for the glory of God, and the 
best interests of Englishmen, be conscientious, zealous, and persevering ! 
May they be crowned with merited success !’’ 


The Order for the Visitation of the Sick, from the Book of Common Prayer ; inter- 
spersed with Prayers, Exhortations, and Interrogatories: taken from different 
Authors ; together with some Observations and Directions which may be use- 
Sul tewards a due performance of that important Duty ; designed for the four 
first Visits. With an Appendix, containing a few Prayers, which may, ac- 
cording to different Circumstances, be profitably used by the Sick themselves. 
By Richard Mant, D.D. Reétor of All Saints, Southampton, and of 
Fonthill Bishops, Wilts. Pr. 106. Price zs, Rivingtons. 


THIS judicious division of the order, for the visitation of the sick, 
by Dr. Mant, has afforded us the highest satisfaétion in the perusal. The 
office in the Prayer-book is divided into four parts or visits; in each of 
which he introduces such questions and observations as will be highly 
serviceable more especially to a young clergyman, and will greatly conduce 
to the comfort of the sick person. Many divines, when they are first 
ordained, are at a loss how to conduét themselves ina sick room; they 
feel a desire to address the person they are called upon to visit ; but re- 
collecting their youth, and being probably modest and diffident, they are 
scarcely able, particularly when there are a few friends or neighbours as-» 
sembled. With Dr. Mant’s Traét in his hand, the most. inexperienced 
will find topics of discourse, such as are becoming him to use, and such as 
the state of his parishioner may demand. A bed of sickness exhibits at 
the best a very melancholy prospect: it suggests, however, many serious 
thoughts, and demands from a pastor the most circumspe¢t, attentive, and 
obliging behaviour. The heart of the learned Editor was, we are per- 
suaded, impressed with these sentiments, whilst he was preparing this very 
useful work for the assistance of his reverend brethren. Dr. Mant has 
exercised great judgment ; and the thanks of the clergy are due to him 
for his excellent performance. But we would not confine this valuable 
manual to the clergy ; we would wish to see it a family book. It con- 
tains many pious prayers, and people in health, by a serious perusal of it, 
may learn what may be their comforts on the bed of sickness, and what 
their support in the hour of death. Dr. Mant is, we believe, a very: 
exemplary clergyman, and is pre.eminently distinguished by a diligent. 
and conscientious discharge of the several dutics of his profession in a 
populous and respeétable parish. 
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The Greck-English Derivative Di@ionary ; shewing in English Chara@ers 
the Greek Originals of such Words in the English Language as are de. 
rived from the Greek; and comprising corre@ Explanations, from the 
most approved Lexicographers, of the Meanings of cach Word. Writ. 

ten and compiled principally with the View of enabling the Eng. 

lish Scholar, who may be unacquainted with the Greek Chara@ers, 
to acquire a more familiar and extensive Knowledge of bis Language, 

by being made conversant with the Greek Originals, whence it is im 


great part derived. By William Burke. 48. 6d. Johnson. 1806. 


MR. BURKE tells us this book was ** ewritten and compiled.**. 
Surely it must have been compiled before it was written, It is intendetf’ 
for the ** use of those who may be unacquainted with the Greek charac.’ 
tets.’’ The Greek charaéters may be learned in four-and-twenty hours, 
But the Greek being turned into English characters, English readers may 
in this dictionary become ‘ conversant with the Greek originals,’* 
This mode of teaching a language, of which one does not so much as know a 
letter, by means of a di€tionary, and that too only a diétionary of scraps, 
is a singular design! We had imagined that it was not possible to bur- 
lesque literature and the business of book-making more successfully than 
had been done by Mr. John Walker, in his Critical Promouncing Di@ionary 
of Greek, Latin and Scripture proper Names, and other publications * ; ‘but 
Mr. Burke’s ingeniousness in the way of burlesque far: exceeds that of 
Mr. Walker. | 


Introdu@ion to an Analytical Dictionary ofthe English Language. By 
David Booth. Pr. 168. Price, in boards, 4s, 6d. Johnson, and 
Vernor and Hood. . 


MR. BOOTH announces the general principle on which he offers thie 
Introduétion to the world, in a quotation from a French book, entitled, . 
‘© L’Art de Penser,’’? impotting that ‘* it were to be wished that the 
first editions of books should not be considered-as any other than rude 
sketches, proposed by authors to men of letters, in order to sound their 
sentiments concerning them,’’ by way of motto on his title page. In an 
Advertisement, dated at Newburgh, in Fife, Navember ¢, 1806, he in. 
forms us, that in’ December 1804, he had published ‘* a Prospectus of an 
Analytical Diéticnary of the English Language.’’ In announcing his 
plan, it was proposed to arrange the vocabies into classes ;* beginning with 
the explanation of the root, and proceeding, with its compounds. . The 
composition of English words pre ents a considerable degree of regularity. 
The signification of a2 primitive is varied by the addition of an extensive 
list of prefixes and terminations, sach as ad, ¢.n'y Sub. ary, ations ment, &e. 





* For an account of which, sce this Review for November last. 
These 
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These are words as es of definition as any other, but their expla. 
nation, or how they modify the original idea, if given wherever they oc- 
cur, would serve only to swell the work by useless tautology ; and it was 
therefore proposed to comprehend their definitions with a grammatical 
sketch of the language 
therto retarded the publication of the dictionary, and rendered the period of 
its ‘appearance uncertain, the Introduction is now offered to the public ; 
which’ Introdaétion, having a separate title, may be considered, either 
as an i ent work, oras an advanced part of that of which it is the 
harbinger In the present work, our author treats of the probable origin 
of grammar, the difference of languages, causes of the complexity of their 
structure, verge of words, their grammatical arrangement, nouns, 
adje@tives, verbs, adverbs, participles, pronouns, and articles. 

iving thus given an account of the different divisions of words, and 
found that the whole may be classed under the three heads of names, qua- 
lities, and a¢tions ; or, nouns, adjectives, and verbs, he might now, he 
cree. proceed to the prosecution of the plan of his dittionary, which is 
to attempt an explanation of the simple words ; and along with every such 
explanation, to note its various compounds, and to mark the addition to the 
original idea, which every prefix or termination exhibits. 

Srevicusly, however, in observing these pemeponnde, a system of regu- 
farity presents itself, which, if properly attended to, may in a material 

shorten his future labours, The particles, which alter the form of 
the primitive word, are not added to one root alone, but many. ‘* And,”? 
says he, .#© if we can fix their meaning applicable to a single case, the expla- 
nation will be the same, in whatever combinations they may be found, 
Should we discover that a particular termination or fix has a certain 
definitive signification ; and if it be found attached toa variety of simple 
words, that signification once determined, may be referred to in every case 
where it shall occur, and will save the trouble of unnecessary repetition. 
We shall therefore examine the different compositions of words with each of 
the:affixes, as far as they possess sufficient uniformity to render the exami- 
nation uséful to our designs.’’ 

The most general aflixes are the plural number, usually formed by the 
dddition of {s) formerly spelt es, or is; time or tide, which was formerly 
5 ymous with time, as Whitsun-side, Martinmas-tide, Noon-ride, &c. 

yt ore récurrénce and similarity of the tides may have suggested the 
idea of using the word as indicative of multitude of the same kind, and a 
word denoting these changes of the sed may have given birth to the pla- 
ral terminations, The particle ce, anciently spelt ¢s, forms a termination 
in several words, and has the signification ps sa thus, once, twice, and 
thrice, are equivalent to one trme, two times, and three times. Another 
mark of plurality is ex, as in oxen, brethren, children, &c. This termi- 
nation was formerly much more common than now, as bonsen for houses, 
éyen for eyes, foxen tor foxes, and shoen for shoes, &c.. Having gone through 
Various other uses or applications of ev, in verbs as well as nouns, he pro- 
ceeds, aftera few words on the nature of cases, as the nominative, genitive, 
&tc. to speak of the affixes of and of, an, in or ine, and ana, as matin, 
serpentine, Fohnsouiana, &c. But weare led by the pleasure we feel in 


following this ingenious and original author—original on a beaten yet still 
Such of.our readers as have a taste for 
disquisitions 


fertile ield—beyond our limits. 


in an introduétion. Circumstances having hi.. 
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disquisitions of this kind, will find a high degree of entertainment, as well 
as information, in following his observations on the prefixes and termina. 
tions of the English tongue, and on the derivationor etymology of words, 
through the whole of his book. What he has observed of arrix rs, compre. 
hending prefixes and terminations, is really most ingenious and important, 
Mr. Booth is an.adept both in languages and universalor philosophical gram. 
mar, in which, though he admits there is a general analogy in language or 
words, corresponding to ideas, which are the reflected images of nature, and 
the operations and abstractions of the mind, and so far approves the system 
of Mr. Harris ; yet on the whole, he approves more of that of Mr. Horne 
Tooke. Here is a great mass of excellent matter compressed in this 
learned and ingenious publication, into a wonderfully small space, without 
obscurity. Thestyle is every where unaffected, perspicuous, proper, and 
' plain; such as beseems a’ dida@tic work. And, though elegance or ornas 
ment are not studied, it is distinguished by an elegant brevity, which’ 
could arise from nothing less than a head truly fitted for abstract science, 
and a comprehensive and clear view of his subject. 

This gentleman, we understand, has occupied for some time, and now 
occupies, the humble and obscure station of schoolmaster at Newburgh ; 
the population of which town, with the whole parish, does not, according 
to Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, exceed 1664. It 
is, however, the res Azgusta domi that we regret, which must put it out 
of his power to pursue to the best advantage the natural bent of his-génius, 
not either the humility or obscurity of his station. His office is both 
respectable and important, and the obscurity of his abode would be not 
a litile illuminaied by his genius, if it should meet, as we would fain 
hope, from the specimen before us, it will, with due encouragement, 
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Observations on the Amvrican Intercourie Bill;: and on the Necessity of adbere. 
in stri@ly to the Navigation Law: of Great Britain, in order to protec?. the 
Shipping, Landed, and Manufaéuring Interests of the United. Kingdom, 
Jrom the ruinous Consequences which will :result from any farther Concessions 
to Neutral Nations. Ina Letier addressed t@ Lord Holland. 8v0. Pr. 20 
6d. Richardsons.. 1806, 


THESE brief observatioris dre, avowedly, only preliminaty to a fart 
ther and full discussion of one’ of the most important subj-¢ts to’ which 
the attention of the country can be direfted. It were superfltous to ob- 
serve, that we are principally indebted for our maritime superiority, and 
consequently for our political greatness, if not for our national indepen. 
dence, to.that wise code of laws, known by the natne of the Navigation 
Laws. Any. attempt, therefore, to infringe, in the smallest décrec, upon 
the salutary provisions of such a code, ‘must of course be viewed with 
extreme jealousy; the. person who makes such attempt should be. deeply 
impressed with the'conviction, that nothing but imperious necessity a 
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possibly justify the measure: and it is his duty previously to make out 
such a case of necessity. On such questions, one party contend for a 
strict adherence to that ancient maxim—Nolames leges Angle mxtan; 
while, by the other, it is maintained that we are indebted to constant in- 
novations for the degree of perfection to which our Constitution has 
attained. But the memorable Declaration of the Barons cannot be so 
construed as to preclude the possibility of improvement, or the enactment 
of such laws as new times, and new circumstances, call for; it means 
only, that the great fabric of the Constitution should remain inviolate, 
secured from every attack ; and that all new laws should have for-their 
object its preservation, protection, strength and security. Jxrowation, 
therefore, is a wrong term to apply to such laws ; while they who use it 
may, by weakening the principle of adberence, and promoting the facility 
of change, render it an agent of the most formidable and most dangerous 
nature. 

Whether Lord Holland has made out such a case of necessity, as can 
alone justify such an infringement on our navigation laws as is proposed 
by his new At, we are not prepared to decide. It has, we know, been 
contended by his Lordship, and other supporters of the measure, that the 
AG does noching more than transfer the privilege of suspending the laws 
in question, under particular circumstances, from the Governors of our 
West India Islands to his Majesty’s Ministers ; and that it is much bet- 
ter that the power should be so vested dy dace, than that it should remain 
in its present state, subjecting those who exercise it co the necessity of ap- 
plying to the legislature for an Act of Jademrity ; while their opponents 
contend, that there is a material difference between an occasional conni- 
Vance at an illegal Act justified by necessity, and a constant power given 
by law to commit such an AQ. Certainly chere is such a difference as, 
we should have thought, could not possibly have escaped the attention ot 
the most careless observer. Are Lord Holland and his noble friends pre 
pared to carry this principle to its full extent; and to say, that in all 
cases where an A& ot Indemnity is necessary, it is better to provide by a 
law for the prevention of such necessity ? If so, away with the most so- 
lid barriers of the Constitution—the Test and Corporation Ads, the per- 
petual violation of which render an Annual Bill of Indemnity necessary. 
So much for the question in the abstra& ; but it ought to be argued, like 
every other question, on its own merits, never losing sight, however, of 
the constitutional principle. The author of this Letter insists, that no 
necessity for such a measure does exist ; and that it is pregnant with ruin 
to the shipping interest in particular, and to the commercial interests of 
this country in general. He refers to a Report of the Board of Trade in 
1792, drawn up by the Earl of Liverpool, which, it seems, was moved 
for in the discussion of the Bill in question, but its produ€tion was oppos- 
ed, and successfully, by I ord Holland. This is passing strange! When we 
consider his Lordship’s invariable pra@ice, from the very commencement 
of his political career to the present time, to insist on the necessity of 
producing all papers that would throw a light on the subject of discus- 
gon, and to reprobate the refusal of them, on whatever grounds ; and, 
when we comider also, that if ever there were a question which called 
for the closest investigation, this was such a question ; and if ever there 
wert a paper moved fur, the production of which could be attended with 
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no possible inconvenience, the Report of 1792 was such 2 prper! Ie is, 
however, in the press; and the public, therefore, will soon have an op- 
portunity of ascertaining its relevancy and its importance. ‘lhe auchor 
says :— 

‘© The perusal of it will easily satisfy the mind of the most fastidious 
person—that there is we mecessty watever tor the Bill in quesuion ; shut the 
Macher-cox wT), and ber remain: vg Calories I Aneri¢ta, are aceguate the sup. 
ply of the Gritish West India Isiands; and that the shaping of Great 
Britain and ireland is more chan saffciext to insure, at all times, and at 20 
increase of expence co the planters, the carriage of such supply, and conse. 
quently there is no Occasion to yield to America this lucrative branch of 
trade, which will axea iy, in’ the article of srengdt emiy, realize to 
Great Britain upwards of 250,000!."’ 

Should this prove to be the cose, the supporters of the Baill wall stand with. 
out excuse ; while the measure itseif will be reprobated by every true 
friend to his country. this ts no time tor cowcessions to Newtrad Powers ; 
past concessions have been most ipjur.ous to our interests; further con. 
cessions will be ruinous to them; we must, however, be by no means 
understood as ins nuacing that this ae! prove to be the case ; or as pre. 
judging the main question on the Intercourse Bill itself. It 1s only as to 
the impolicy and danger of caxcessox, in the abstract, that we speak 
with decision. 


The Policy and Ixterest of Great Britain with reste® to Melia, summarily 


considered, SvO. Pv. 156. Hatchard. 1505. 


THIS is a very able tract, and the author proves himself to be a 
complete master of the subj ct which he undertakes to discuss. He first 
takes a view of the political and commercial interests of this country, as 
affected by the possession of settlements in the MM. diterrancan, &c. shews 
what importance has ever been justiy attached to the occupation of Gib. 
raltar, which the Spaniards ever considered ay ** the eye of the kingdom, ’’ 
and ** the key and the bulwark of its empire.’’ All our Ministers, since 
the capture of that fortress in 1704, have been so well aware of this, 
that they have resisted every effort to wrest it from this country by ne. 
gotiation; and have encountered every danger and dificulty sooner than 
resign it. Still a tarther footing in the Mediterranean has ever been 
deemed necessary, in order to secure a refuge for our fleets in all seasons 
of the year, which Gibraltar cannot attord, Hence it has been generally 
the policy of our governme.t, at the commencement of a war, to seize 
the Vsland of Minorca ;—but beth a strong garrison and a powertul fleet 
are necessary to secure that island against the efforts of a sudden attack, 
to which it is particularly exposed, 

** But the fortunes of the late war, by a concurrence of causes the most 
unexpected and astonishing, have put Great Britain in absolute possession 
of another island ; a rock, indeed, but which, placed in the very cenire, and 
almost in the narrowest channel, of the Mediterranean ; possessing a port in 
which the British navy mighe moor, and presenting a coast, impregnable, 
if but moderately defended, by any assauit, guarding the whole of the 
Levant, and effectually controuling the naval movements of France in the 
Fast, in that sea, is—whether we consider it with relation to the political 
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interests of Europe, or with relation to our own naval and commercial in. 
terests, or with respect to its own local circumstances—absolutely singular 
and one, upon the surface of the globe—this island, this rock, is Mauta.’” 

If any man doubt this fact, let him attend closely to the author’s rea- 
soning, and his doubt will be dispelled. For our own part, we have ever 
seen it in the same point of view in which the author presents it, and have 
no hesitation to state, that, in the present state of Europe, it would be 
an act of wise policy in the British Ministers, to annex Malta, irrevocably, 
to this realm; securing to the natives, who have claimed our protection, 
and solicited our sovereignty, their own religion, laws, and form of go- 
vernment. The three following positions are most incontrovertibly 

ved, by facts that cannot be questioned, and by arguments that cannot 
epee mdi 

‘© t, That it is indispensably necessary that Great Britain should 
employ the most efficacious means that she can devise, to guard against 
the possibility of France ever again acquiring possession of Malta. 

‘© 2. That, consistently with that objeét, and in necessary course to 
its attainment, it is indispensable that Great Britain should establish the 
permanent presence of her power at some secure, and insular, position, 
within the Mediterranean. 

«© 3. That the most simple and convenient, and, at the same time, the 
only certain and effectual, mode of attaining both these ends, is, that Great 
Britain should remain in possession of Malta.’’ 

The importance attached by France to our exclusion from the Mediter- 
ranean would, of itself, suffice to convince us of the absolute necessity of esta- 
blishing such a footing there, as Malta, and Malta alone, can afford us.— 
4* When England,’’ said the Tyrant of Europe, in his Official Gazette 
of Jan. 1, rage 5: ‘€ shall be convinced, that France will never accept any 
other conditions than those of Amiens, and will never consent to leave her the 
right of breaking treaties at her pleasure, by appropriating MaLta—Eng- 
Jand will then have arrived at pacific sentiments.’’—The answer to this 
insolent fanfaronade, should be—England will make France accept other con- 
ditions, or will wage eternal war with her,—The Corsican’s Minister, in 
April, 1803, giving the lie to his master, respeéting the motive for insist- 
ing on the surrender of Malta, told Lord Whitworth—* that no conside- 
ration on earth would induce Buonaparte to consent to a concession in per- 
petuity of Malta, in any shape whatever; and that the re-establishment of 
the Order, was not so much the point to be discussed, as that of suffering 
Great Britain to acquire A POSSESSION WITHIN THE MEDITERRANEAN.” 

‘Thank Heaven, we are not reduced so low as to receive the law from 
such a ruffian usurper as Buonaparte ;—the possession of a port in the Me- 
diterranean depends not upon his sufferance ;—but his ability to navigate 
that sea with a single vessel does depend upon our sufferance; we have 
acquired, by our arms, the possession in question ; we hold it by the best 
of all titles, the non-existence of a lawful Sovereign, and the universal 
consent and desire of the people ;—and, as we acquired, so will we retain 
it, in spite of the Imperial assassin, and all his armed banditti, by our 
sword.—The author’s observations on this language of the French Go- 
vernment are mach to the purpose: 

‘* By this explicit declaration, oureves are opened at once to see into 
the depth of the question, The real object of his policy is most clearly 
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exposed before us. We are frankly and distinctly acquainted, that the al. 
leged point of honour respecting the I'reaty of ‘Amiens: was but a feint, 
and never any thing more than an ostensible reason for insisting upon the 
term. of the tenth article of that treaty ; that the true and substantial rea. 
son why Buonaparte adhered so tenaciously to these terms was—not any de. 
licacy about the interests of the Order, or the success of that article, but— 

a dread of the establishment of the British power in the Mediterranean; and 
an cntire conviction, that if he could only effect the dislodgment of that 

ywer from Malta, its authority in the Mediterranean would not be very 
durable, nor very alarming to him. 

«« But, uness we are disposed to concede to Buonaparte his maxim, 
pro jure vountas, our decerminai:on and our will are as good as Ais ; and we 
may please to declare, wiih equal decision, though with far more right, 
what he deciared upon his first obtaining possession of Malta—*é It shall 
cost «car to those who shail dislodge us.’ 

’e shall conclude our account of this very able tract, with the im. 
pressive admonitions of the Roman orator to Ais countrymen on the sub. 
ject of peace, which ought to be engraven on the minds of every Briton, 
at this momentvus crisis of their fate : 

‘¢ Ego itaque pacis, ut ita dicam, alumnus, pacis semper auctor, sempet 
laudator, picem cum NaPpoL £ONE (M. Antonio) nolo.—Cur autem nolo? 
quia turpis eét, quia periculosa, quia esse non potest. 

6¢ Nec e€20 pacem nolo, sed pacis nomine bellum —— reformido, 
Quare si pace fruivolumus, bellum gerendum est; si bellum omittemus, 
pace nu:nquam fruemar. Est autem vestri cbnnllit,, ore conscripti, in 
posterum quam longissime providere. Idcirco in hac custodia, et tanquam in 
specula, collocati estis, ut vacuum omni metu populum Anglicanum vestra 
Vigilia et prospicientia redderetis. Turpeest summo concilio orbis terrz, 
presertim iz re tam perspicua, consilium intelligendi detuisse. 

se Neiste igitur id velle, quod fieri non potest, et cavetr, per Deos 
immortales! Patres conscripti, NE SPE PRASENTIS PACIS PERPETUAM 
PACEM valle Msi o8 28 Philipp. vii. 8,9, 19, 25. 
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mB 
The Trial of Richard Patch for the Wilful Murder of Isaac Blight, at Rotherhithe, 


on the 234 of September, 1805, at the Session-house, Newington, Surrey, om 
Saturday the 5th of April, 1806. Taken in Short-hand by Joseph Gurney 
and W. B. Gurney. 8vo. Pr. 200. 5s. M.-Gurney, Hoiborn. 
hill, 1806. 


THE writer of this article having been present at the trial can 
speak with decision on the great accuracy of this report of it, in which it 
appears to be given wertatim. Indeed it is no more than was to be ex- 
pected, from the known and long-tried abilities of Messrs. Gurney in the 
very useful art of brachygraphy. 

Mr. Garrow, in bis masterly address to the jury, took occasion to re- 
probate 
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- probate a practice, the evil of which is universally acknowledged, and 
yet, though the remedy be obvious, no one endeavours to apply it. On 
this subject we have frequently delivered our sentiments ; and some re. 
marks on the practice in question will be found in a preceding article. 

6¢ We have to lament,’’ says Mr. Garrow, ‘* (I wish [ could flatter 
myself that this would be the last time in my professional life that 1 should 
have to make a similar complaint), that upon this melancholy and most im- 
portant subject, there have been but too many details in the public prints. 

«¢ Gentlemen, I take the liberty of saying one word more. If you have 
had the misfortune, as but too probably you may, to have read, before it 
could have entered into the imagination of any one of you that you would 
be to pass as a juryman upon this.trial, any account of this melancholy 
transaction ; for God’s sake do your best to dismiss it from your recollec. 
tion, and bring yourselves to the pure consideration of the evidence alone. 
Permit me, too, to observe, that prejudice against the person accused is 
not the only mischief to be dreaded from these dangerous and most improper 
and ill.timed publications, Vhere is another, against which [ take the liberty 
of cautioning you—there is danger that, with the best intentions, you may 
suspect yourselves of an improper bias, and, because you may have heard 
something out of doors, a distrust of yourse'ves might lead to a failure to 
do your duty; you will not, I am persuaded, fall into sucha fatal impro- 
priety.’’ 

Our readers know that this was a case to be decided, like most charges 
of a similar nature, by circumstantial evidence ; but it differed in one re- 
spect from other cases which are supported entirely by such evidence ; for 
here there was ove witness, who was in the house at the time when the 
murder was committed, who was even very near the spot when the pistol 
was fired, and who therefore was competent to give a positive testimony 
to the fact itself. If her testimony had corroborated the circumstantial 
evidence, there would have been anend to all doubt. But did it so? We 
thought it did not, at the time of the trial, and we still retain the same opi- 
nion. We allude to Hester Kitchener, Mr. Blight’s servant, the material part 
of whose evidence we willexiraét. Our readers will observe, that in the 
evening when the murder was committed, Blight and Patch had been 
drinking together in the parlour, while the servant remained in the 
kitchen, which was separated from the parlour only by a very narrow 
passage ; that is, on one side of this passage was the kitchen, and on the 
other the parlour; they will observe also, that the windows of the kitchen 
and parlour looked into the street or road, and the doors of both opened 
into the passage, nearly, but not quite, opposite to eachother. The only 
way of going to the privy was by passing along this passage, into a small 
paved yard behind them, through the counting-house to the right, across 
another yard or p'ace of some kind,.at the extremity of which the privy 
was situated. ‘lhe distance from the door of the parlour in which Blight 
sate to the door of the-privy is sixty-four feet. The privy, be it observed, 
was situated behind the kitchen (on the opposite side of it from the parlour 
in question; and towards the street, in a line with the kitchen window, 
a store-room intervening, and with the parlour window, still farther 
from it. [his brief explanation was necessary to render the evidence in- 
telligible. 

Patch came into the kitchen and asked for a candle. 
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et 0. Now give us his own words ? ' rr 

« A, © Hester, give ine a candle: I have got a violent pain in my 
bowels.” I gave him the candle; he took the key of the counting. 
house off the dresser; he went out of the door; I heard him go to the 
counting-house ; I heard the counting-house door open; afid I heard him 
slam the counting-house door to, after him ; and I heard him talk across 
rhe counting-house very quick. 

« Q, Is there a lock to the counting -house door ? ; 

«© 4. Tf you fling it hard it sticks without locking, I heard him step 
into the privy, and I heard the privy-door slam to. 

« QO. Have you ebserved whether, if you open that privy-door, and 
do not slam it, it will stand open of fall to? 

« A. I never took that observation. The tnstant J heard the privy 
dur I heard the report of a pistol. My master came into the kitchen to me 
before I could get out of the kitchen; he came in; he came up to the 
dresser, and said (putting his hand to his side), * Hester, 1 am 4 dead 
man.’ ’’ 

She then screamed out—ran to the door, which she shut, and had got 
about half-way back to the parlour-door, when Patch knocked, and she 
let him in, his breeches being unbuttoned. 

Now it appears to us, that if this woman’s evidence be corfect, that if, 
as she says, 1 instant she heard the privy-door slam she heard the report of 
the pistol, that pistol could not have been fired by Patch. The Judge, in 
summing up to the jury, thus animadverts on this evidence : 

«© Now, Gentlemen, a great deal depends upon the sense that shall be 
put upon the words that this woman used with respect to the time at which 
these things occurred. It has been truly observed, that there is nothing 
we are so little in the habit of, as measuring with any degree of correétness 
small portions of time. Iam persuaded, if any one were to examine with 
a watch, which marks the seconds, how much longer a space of time a few 
scconds or a few minutes really are than people in general conceive them to 
be, they would be surprised ; but in general, when we speak of a minute, 
two minutes, or an instant, we can hardly be understood to mean more than 
that it was a very short space of time ; how short, it is impossible for us 
to say ; therefore we must concceive this woman to mean, that a very 
short space of time elapsed between the noise of the privy-door and the re- 
port of the pistol. It will be for you to judge, whether, attending to 
the distance marked out, observing that there are several turnings to go 
through, and two or three apartments, that the door of the counting-house 
was to be unlocked, and he was to return again from thé privy to the 
place where the wound was given, in that space of time which the witness 
represents, as elapsing between the shutting the privy-door and the firmg 
the pistol, that time was or not sufficient for the purpose.’’ 

Certainly it is true, that we are not apt to measure time with any 
degree of correétness ; and the observation applied to the recollection of 
any past event is apposite and just. But herc, if the woman gpeaks 
truth, wo time did elapse ; in the instant the door was slammed to, the pistol was 
fired. The woman had, no doubt, been questioned on this subject very 
soon after the event ; the murder was committed on the Monday niglit, 
and on the Wednesday morning she was examined beforé thé Ag 


where, of course, she told the same story. She could not then, we think, 
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have been misiake n> nor does it appear Co Us that her words wil] admit of 
that. latitude of isuterp retation which has been assigned to them. To 
state with accura icy the preci ¢ Space of time which occurred between two 
events happenir gy yery soon after each other, 1S, we admit, a work of dif. 
ficulty ; but the case is widely different in respect of two, scaads heard in 


' . } . 
tiie S4yne inst; mnt, aA if Wwe ft. aiia amp. essed >) strongly Oil the mind as 


the sounds in question must of necessity have been, by the dreadful cir- 


cumstances aticnding th em. Our conclusion then is, after much reflection, 
what it was on hearing the rvant’s evidence on the trial, that either 


she was perjured, or Pail h did not fire the pistol. The circumstantial 
evidence was certainly very strong against him; and the Jury evidently 
did not give to the positive testimony of Kitchener, that weight and 
Ives attached to i > 10K, In fer 


minntes, they pronounced the verdict of—Guitry. 


counter-afting influence which we ourse 
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The Medical Observer. Now d. Pr. riz. 2s. 6d. Highley, 180 


THE design of the ‘* Medical Observer’ is to lay open the secrets of 
empirical impostors, by an examination ot their respective medicines, 
““ witha view to pomt out the dangerous consequences that must inevi- 
tably arise from their indis¢ riminate use, aud also to expose the fraudulent 
and nefarious practices of advertising potent compositions, under fii. 


(ious names, indicating them to be of an innocent nature, in, order to 


deceive the ignorant and unw ary, and to Camper with the lives of their 
fclicw-creatures : for it is a well-known fact, that cAcasends are annually 
sacrificed at the shrine of frawd and empiricism.’ 
Such a design is hiehly praise-: orthy ; and, from the s ecimen of its 
JU « c3 s° . sas itty } al ~WOstit s «tlidl, ] ets | c ‘ 
execution now before us, we can assure our readers that the editors are 
' c } as, |e eee . = - Per 
extremely well.q) salified for the accomplishment of the very useful object 
which they have ia view. Indeed empivicism has reached to such an 


alarming height, mi an age, professing, and, in many respects, jast/y pro- 


jessing, to “hs on Leh ved, as would reflect disgrace on the most credulous, 
mOSt superstitious, and most uncivilized people. Quackery has become 
so complete a system, that the acquisition of a fortune, by the sale of a 
quack-medicine (no matter of what it is composed) is rendered a mat. 
ter of as accurate calculation as any commercial enterprize whatever.— 
It is known, that a certain sum, expended in e@dvertisements annually, 
will produce a certain revenue ! The ‘re is not another nation in the known 
world who suffer themselves to be so miserably duped by ignorance and 
fraud. If the imposition were limited to the purses of the public, the 
injury would be but trifling ; bur, unhappily, many of these illegitimate 
objects of specul: ition are dreadfully pernicious in their effects upon the 
health of those who are so weak as to purchase them. Common sense, 
we should imagine,, were alone suficient to detect the impu dent false- 


hood of a quack, who proclaims to the world that his medicine is equally 
good for discases, different in their nature, their sources, and their symp- 
toms, 
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toms, and which every apothecary’s apprentice can tell him, require a 
different, and even an opposite treatment. Again, who is so profoundly 
ignorant as not to know, that the same medicine which may be properly 
administered to a man of one kind of constitution and habit of body, 
may be not only improper, but highly prejudicial to another man, whose 
constitution and habit of body are different.. The Aealsh of men is of 
too much consequence to themselves and to society, to be exposed to the 
attacks of unprincipled empirics, or we should feel inclined to let them en- 
joy the fruits of their own folly, and to say—Qui walt decipi, decipiatur. 

This invaluable colleGtion of empirical facts and observations ought 
to find its way into every family. ‘Che editors have torn the mask from 
the face of the daring empiric, and exposed him to public view in all his 
native deformity. Here the reader may see the rgredients of the differ. 
ent quack-medicines, with an account of their real walxe, and of their 
natural efeds ; and he will be enabled to forma tolerable estimate of the 
destruction produced by an indiscriminate, or injudicious use of them.— 
We do not, however, entirely agree with the intelligent editors, in their 
remarks on Fames’s Powders ; we believe they will find, on inguiry, that 
the pulvis antimonialis, of the London Pharmacopeia, has been tried by 
the army, and, notwithstanding the great saving resulting from the use 
of it, recourse has been again had to James's Powders, trom a conviction 
(founded on experience) of their superior efficacy. 

We take this opportunity to mention a curious fa@. A gentleman, 
who conceived that Daffy’s Elixir was a salutary medicine, resolved to 
prepare it himself; he accordingly bought the ingredients (according to 
the proper receipt which had been given to him}, which cost him seven. 
teen shillings and one penny ; when he had made his elixir, he poured it 
into some of the bottles which had contained the very medicine itself, 
which he had before bought at a chemist’s, at tava shillings each, and it 
filled only rhree of them, and half ot a fourth; so that it cost him 
(besides the labour) nearly frve shillings a bottle, when it may be bought 
in the shops for ¢2wo shillings. Hence it is evident, that all the expensive 
ingredients are omitted by those who make it for sale; and that it con. 
tains, in faét, little more than senna, Spanish juice, and a few of the 
warm seeds ; and, of course, that, at two shillings per bottle, it yields 
an enormous profit! 

We are sorry to see, among the prominent quacks of the day, a Clergy. 
man of the Established Church, whose name is constantly exhibited in 
the daily papers, in advertisements that would do credit to the inventive 
genius of a lottery speculator. Surely, surely, this should not be en. 
dured ! 

There are some judicious and necessary hints in this little tra@, to 
those who, thoughtlessly no doubt, and certainly very imprudently, lend 
the sanction of their names to quack medicines. If they were aware of 
the infinite mischief which such a san¢tion produces, they would, we are 
sure, shudder at the facility with which they have been led to afford it. 

Though this work appears in the form of a periodical publication, we 
understand that it will be completed in one other number. ‘The editors 
have done a great public service, and are entitled to public thanks. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—_—— 
Fo Marry or Not to mer s a Comedy; in Five 18s. By Mrs. Inch. 
bald. ; 6d. Longman and Co. 1805. 


THIS comedy possesses more merit than most of the modern dramas 
which, cane under our observation. ‘The charaé¢ter of Hester is drawn 
with much dramatic skill, though we meet with a few slight aberrations 
from nature and consistency. ‘Lhe situations in which she is thrown with 
4 map who determined never to marry, are highly. interesting, and afford 
most excellent opportumtics for good atting. With many ‘beauties, it 
possesses great and glaring defects. It is ‘singular that the oo 
should, without any foresight, have dramatized the situation Lord 
Mel vil! e with Mr. Whitbread: yet this she has done, or at least etc 
stances which directly bear on the political relation in which the latter 
gentleman stands with the former. 


Who Wants a Guinea; a Comedy; in Five A&s. By George Colman 
the Younger. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. London. 1805. 


‘TELE dramas of the present day are all so much alike in charaer, 
that our opinion of one may tairly pass for that of another. ‘To convey 
to.qur readers an idea ot their different plots, would eccupy as much 
room as copying the pieces ; and even then we could not rely ov bein; g 
successful. Mr. Colman. is, indisputably, a wit of no ordinary tank ; 
and the smartness of his dialogue must, doubtless, keep an audience in 

-cod humour, in spite of the absurdities of the story. We will give our 
readers a short extract, exhibiting a rich old-clothe’s-man, whom pity has 
induced to leave his shop to take care of itself, while he accompanies a 
poor female lodger to a housckceper’s place in the country. 


*S OLDSKIRY AND FANNY. 


“« Oldskirt. Well, I hadn’t been out of the bills of mortality since | 
sect up shop; and now we're in Yorkshire, a hundred and seventy miles 
trom Whitechapel. This cross-lane ts as boggy as ‘Tothillfields, and as 
rough as Cranbourne-alley, pulled up for new paving, 

“ Fanny. Wecannot be far trom Mr. Vorrent’s now. 

“ Oldskirt. Far! we've waddled a geod three miles of bad way since 
we left the stage at the corner of the high -road. Miss Fanny arn’t you 
monstratiously tired ? 

‘© Fanny. Not in the least. 

“© Oldskir?. I'd carry the bundle for you myself; only, ten to one, I 
should tumble and daub it: 

‘© Fanny. Indeed, I want no assistance ; and the ploughman we just 
met says it is but half a mile farther to the manor-house. 

“© Oldskirt. At any rate, I’m glad we're out of the coach. Six in- 
side—two squalling children in lap, and a pointer as big as a hog. At 
every jolt the sleepy quack doctor plump’d his head smack in the pit of 
my stomach ; and when I popp’d my mouth out o’window to fetch breath, 
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the long-legg’d Scotchman on the toof gave mea kick in the jaws with 
his heels. 

“ Fanny. But, my dear Sir, I—I have a favour to ask, 

6s O/dshirt. A tavour! 

“ Fanny. Consider, 1am going to Me. Torvent’s in a humble situa. 
tion. 

‘‘ Oldstirt. Aye, as housckeeper. You ought to have a palace of vour 
own. If Fortune is not quite*blind, | wish, tor your sake, she'd send for 
some eye-water, 

ee Fann y. As itis, let me persuade you not to appear with me at the 
house. 

“© Oldskirt. What! 

“© Fanny. 1 only ‘mean not immediately, 

© Oldskirt. Oh, ho! { smell a rat! What, then, Miss Fanny, you're 
beginning to feel ashamed of Jonathan Oldskirt, the little remnant-seller, 
from the back of St. Clement’s. 

‘© Fanny. How can you fancy so? 

“ Oldskirt. Why, you are a gentlewoman born; and I suppose I am 
but a stiff-rump’d jockey to go toa grand house: the members of our 
club called me old dead-w iv; and last week, when business took me a 
trot up Bond_street, a pert puppy in pantaloons asked me after my oncle 
Noah, and hoped all my relations were well in the ark. But I didn't 
think Miss Fanny would have turn’d up her nose at me neither. 

* Fanny, Can you think me capable of—Sir, you have been my pre. 
server. 

© Qldskirt. 1 ean see— tis the way of the world—shake hands with a 
shoeblack when your boots wre dirty, and kick him as soon as they ’re shined. 

« Fanny. How can you w rong me so? 

«© Oldskirt. Pooh! What could have made me leave shop at sixes and 
sevens, but to see you well placed? I’ve been bump’ d and bruised in the 


stage into as many colours asa tailor’s book of patterns. And, now 
we’re within half a mile of the house, you are for shuffiing me off in the 
middle of the mud. * # # . . + ® ° © 
* * ¥ # ” * + * ¥ * * + 


** Fanny. Pray oblige me! pray be patient with me! ‘Lo present my. 
self in my new office with a person, determined as you are, to fix there 
for some days, would be thought presuming. 

‘© Oldskirt. But, what the plague am I to do? Stick here in the dirt, 
like a skewer in a marrow-bone > 

‘* Fanny. ‘Vhere appears to bea village to the left, yonder, scarcely a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

“© Oldskirt. I sce a few chimneys, and 4 deuced deal of smoke. 

*€ Fanny. No doubt you'll find an inn in the place ; wait there tll even. 
ing ; then come tome. I shall then have spoken to Mr, ‘Torrent concern. 
ing your care and kindness for me, “Iwill be better on both our ac. 
counts—indeed it will. 

*€ Oldskirt. Ah! bless you, Miss Fanny, you can persuade me to any 
thing. But how will you get safe? We're so far trom town, it must be 
monstrous dangerous, 

** Fanny. Oh! I have no apprehensions, 

‘’ Qldshirt, Well, Fsee you're resolved and desperate, Heaven bless 
H 3 you! 
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you! This is a wild country for a Londoner! and somehow my mind 
misgives me, I shallnever see you again. 

- Fanny, ( smiling . There is no danger, believe me. 

 Oldskirt. Farewell! going, returns), Miss Fanny, my will’s in the 


left-hand pigeon-hole of my bi rea, in the back room, up two pair of 


stairs. I’ve neither — nor child; so I have made you sole exe. 
cutrix and legatee.— Jonathan Oldskirt may cutup richer than some peo 
ple think. Heaven "ei » the depth of these m: id lanes! I measure but 
five foot three; and if I happen to be missing, it will be but respecttul 
tosend somebody to dig for me, 

[Execunt severally.” 





MISCELLANIES, 
— 


The Conveniences, Principles, and Method of keeping ae Accounts with iar rs in 


the Country and in London; with accurate Tables adapted to the calculating of 
Interest Accounts with Ease and Dispatch, and to the discounting of Bill af 


Exchange, wherein the Table of Interest for One Day is extended to On 
Million Pounds, for calculating Interest Accounts on the Principle adopted by 
the London Bankers; also other useful and extensive Tables. Toa which 1s 
added, a concise and pra&ical Treatise on Bills of Exchan. ge and Promissor 
Notes, including Bankers’ Cash Notes and Checks. In two Parts By 
William Lowrie, Sheffield, 8vo. Pp. 308.  Sheflield printed, 
Longman and Co. London. 1805. 


THE mode of keeping bankers accounts, and of calculating interest, 1s a 
business so foreign from literary pursuits, and one w ith w! ich, alas! we 
say it with a sigh of sorrov . lite rary men have so little to do, that there 
is not any one “subject which they are so totally incompetent fo discuss 
But, to be se rious, our readers W ill easily perceive, from the title page of this 
book, that it is a work of immense labour, and of proportionate wt:/ity too. 
{ts excellence, however, depends on its accuracy; and, as far as our exa- 
mination has gone, we are fully prepared to say, that Mr. Lowric’s pro. 

duction is most accurate. 


Portable Mathematical Tables, co» taining L garithms of Nr mbers, proportion / 
Parts, artificia Ll Sines and Langents fo every Degree and Minute of {Re 
Quadrant, ard a Tabl. of square and cube Koots to No. 180. By Thomas 
Ww hiting, Master of -Ke ppel-House Seminary. zo. 4s. Long- 
man and Co, 


IT has often been lamented that a neat set of portable mathematical] 
tables could not be obtained ; and this circumstance led Mr. Whiting to 
undertake the composition of such a set. In the performance ot his 
task he has takev great pains, and submitted to great labour ; he has con. 
suited all the best tables now extant ; and has employed various assistants, 
and, in short, has done every thing which human industry could do, to render 

these 
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these tables accuerate. He was induced to add the tables of the natural 
sines and tangents, as being NeCeSsaFy for the solution ot sore ot the 
problem: coutained in one of his former publications, entitled Sea 
a * That of square and cube roots, as one of general and o 
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POETRY. 
———— 


Poems. By Jawes Montgomery, izmo. gs. Vernor and Hood, 


THESE Poems, we understand, are written by the Editor of the 
Sheffield paper (the Iris}. Many of them have appeared in our different 
fournals, particularly in the Courier, and are certainly very superior to 
the ephemeral productions that are generally found in such situations. The 
" Wenlews of Switzerland”? is the first and principal poem. The au- 
thor takes more credit to himself for the metre in which this poem is writ- 
ten than we are willing tocedetohim. It he have succeeded, according to 
his preface, he has rendered himself immortal! ‘* An heroic subject is 
celebrated in a hyric measure, on a dramatic plan.’ It ts injured rather 
than aided, by being formed on ‘‘ a dramatic plan.’? ‘The  Wanderer’’ 
has to recount his story ; and the inte rrogatories and comments of the 
** Shepherd’’ are frivolous and interruptive. The poem has many good 
Stanzas ; and, altogether, reflects credit on the principles and patriotism of 
the writer. "The poem of the ‘f Grave’’ is highly impressive, but the 
following is a very awkward personification : 


‘¢ Hark ! a strange sound affrights my ear ; 
My pulse—my brain runs wild,—I rave : 

Ah! who art thou whose voice I hear? 
©‘ ] am THE GRAVE!’’’ 


The “ Ocean’’ is patriotic and poetical : the ** Ode to the Volun. 
teers,’’ in the style of Southey, is an animating picture of English feelings 


and English fire. In The Vittory Won,’’ we admire the following 
stanza: 


‘* Spirit of Vengeance! rest ; 
Sweet Mercy cries, ‘ Forbear!’ 

She clasps the vanquish’d to her breast ; 
Thou wilt not pierce them there !’’ 


We transcribe the following, which is novel in its design, and is exe- 
cuted with considerable felicity of expression. 


‘€ tHE COMMON LOT. 


** Once in the flight of ages past, 

There liv’d a man ;—and wHo was HE? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be casr, 

That man resembles thee. 


‘* Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown ; 
His name hath perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone: 


« That 
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‘« That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe,—a smile, a tear ; 
——Oblivion hides the rest. 


‘* The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


“« He suffer’d,—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy’d,—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends,—his friends are now no more ; 
And foes,—his foes are dead. 


“©*HE lov’d; but whom he lov’d, the grave 
Hath lost in its uncenscigus womb : 

O! she was fair! but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


‘¢ The willing seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


“* He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee ; 

He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


“© The clouds and sun beams, o’er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left, in yonder silent sky, 
No vestige where they flew. 


“ The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world. began, 
Of ui afford no other trace 


Than this, —THERE LIV’D A MAN!’? 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rp 
SCRIPTURAL OMISSIONS. 


SIR, 

I HAVE often lamented that so many, Bibles are printed without the 
Apocryphal Books. It is high time that the error was rectified, and the 
omission supplied. Upon a careful analysis of them ali, I have found 
that the deleds and the mistakes imputed most particularly to the Books 


of Esdras and’the Maccabees, have been exaggerated, For two months 
in 
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in the year the Lessons are taken out of the rest, from which Chapters 
are selected for several festivals, How injurious, therefore, is it to de- 
prive men of so many precepts for the conduct of human life, and so 
many forcible illustrations of the canonical scriptures? It would be wor. 
thy the artention of the charitable, not only to guard against such a de- 
fe¢t in feture, but to circulate these valuable book among those who 
cannot purchas them, and are alreadv possessed of the Old Vestament ? 
I know of no erroneous opinion they inculcate, except concerning prayers 
tor the dead ; and the doubts of Dr. Johnson on the sabject may at lease 
incline us to candoer, though we withhold our approbation, and maintain 
that the day cf death fixes the doom of all. Mr. Reeves, in his plan, 
has wisely remembered their importance, and his authority on sacred sub. 
tects will always command due deference and regard from, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Bitmingham, May 15, 1806. G. CROFT, 
a — 


ANTI-JACOBIN TOASTS. 


rO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 
STR, . 
AT a convivial meeting of social, congental friends, the following 
Ant-jacc bin sentiments were severally proposed, &c. 

May all conspirators, persecutors, as also fomenters and promoters of 
conspiracy and persccunon, be held in « xeinplary detestation and abomt. 
nation. 

May wilful perjury, and subornation of perjury, be deemed capital 
crimes, as hostile to the community. 


May Fr —_ bestawed upon approve d merit, and withheld from 
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by moral exertion, in their nctarious and unprincipled pursuits. 
May garrulous practitioners, in courts of justice, be restrained from 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


NEVER was the wisd om of those vigorous and decisive measures, 
which we ee, constant] y recommended to the a idoption of his Mapjesty’s 
Ministers, ftom the very commencement of the present arduous contest, 
more fully manifested, than by the cffeét produced by the resolution of 
our 
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our Government, on the public mind of Prussia, In the speeches of Lord 


Grenvitce and Mr. Fox, on the subject of the base seizure of Hanover 


by the Prussian Monarch, there was not a sentence which did not do ho. 
nour to those statesmen ; not a principle asserted, not a sentiment ad. 
vanced, to which the heart of every honest Bileeh did not beat re spon- 
sive. If the consequence of habitual piancy, of systematic concession, 
and the effect of an opposite conduct, were ever the subject of a doubt 
toa reflecting mind; that doabt must be dispelled on considering the 
different degrees of estimation in which this country was holden by the 
Powers of the Continent, immediately after the Peace of Amiens, and 
subsequent to the late determination of our Government, to resist by 
arms: the anjust pretensions and aggressive spirit of Prussia. In the firse 
instance Great Britain was considered as having descended from the proud 
eminence on which her principles and her conduct had placed her—whence 
she offered protection to the weak, and resistance to the oppressor; and 
as having la‘d her hard-carned laurels at the fect of insatiate ambition, 
and murderous usurpation, in orees to purchase the inglorious tranquillity 
of a precarious and hollow armed truce. In the last case she has, by her 
promptitude and firmness, in resentment of unprovoked injury, and in 
the punishment of duplicity and fraud, raised her character in the estima. 
tion of all the nations of Europe, and even in that of her implacable 
enemy himselt. She has assumed that high and commanding, attitude 
which leads her Allies to look up to her with confidence, and her 
foes with awe and respect. Even the Prussians themselves acknow-~ 
ledge the justice of her cause, and, departing for a moment from their 

habicual st ibmisssion, exhibit to k urope the novel spectacle of a people 
calling, with the voice of genuine patriotism, ca their degenerate Mo- 

narch, to preserve the honour of his throne inviolate, and ‘the interests 
of his country untouched. We have before observed, that such had been 

the conduct of this Prince, in transterring his subjects, like herds of cattle, 
net only without their consent, bur ag ‘inst their declared will, from one 
master to another, as almost to dissolve the bonds of society, and to rene 
der rebellion a virtue. On this topic we were happy to find our senti- 
ments in perfeét unison with those of his Majesty’s Ministers, one of 
whom (iy. Fox) used the very same language which we had previously 
employed on the occasion. ‘the Prussians, too, evidently feel as we 
feel ; they have de ‘livered their omorons in language too unequiv oc al to be 
hable to miscanc pti on: and the dis sappre ‘bation of soldiers, ina govern. 
nent purely military, is like the tottering of the main timbers of a 
building, which portends its approaching des struction, The King begins 
to be pret y sensible of his error; fear may possibly aét as a substitute 
for wisdom ; = + iaapon ding danger extort the reluctant acknowledgment, 
that Aowesty is the best policy. oth countrie Pagar > stand commirted 
in the eyes of KE urope, and nothing short of 1 absolute renunciation of 
al] claim, on the part of Prussia, to the posse ssion of Hanover, with an 
ample gui irantee for its restoration at a given time, can be received by 
Hogland, without a sacrifice of honour to which, we are persuaded, she 
will never submit, as indemnity for the past, and security for the future.— 
Meanwhile the Duchy of Lauenburgh should be restored to the guardian 
care of Sweden, to the unspotted character of whose honourable Monarch 
reparation 
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reparation should be made for the insult which he has sustained, in the 
unprovoked attack of his faithful and gallant troops. 

We augur well from the dismission of Haugwitz from the cabinet, that 
venal tool of France, who was the base instrument of his master’s dis- 
honour, whose pestilential breath palsicd his arm, damped his spirit, sus- 

ended every movement, and rescued the blood-thirsty, and blood-stained 
Ceaiecr of the throne of the Bourbons, from impending ruin. ‘The 
curses, not only of the present age, but of remote ‘posterit y will blast 
the name of this detested wretch, should it survive so long to pol- 
lute the annals of these disjoin ted. times. We trust that this auspicious 
measure will be speedily followed by the recall of Hardenberg to the coun. 
cils of a Sovereign, whose real interests will be best consulted by a steady 
adherence to the sage advice of that incorruptible minister. His Prussian 
Majesty must now adopt a decisive line of conduct, and bid a lasting 
adieu to those temporizing measures, which are at al] times disgraceful, 
and mostly ruinous, and which have, at length, reduced him toa situation 
the most painful in which a Monarch can be placed—bereft of his people’s 
affetions—exposed to the disgrace of a public retra¢tation—disappointed 
ambition, and a tarnished tame. 

He must now either submit to the loss of those territories which he 
has, in so dastardly a manncr, resigned to France ; or he must resolve to 
attempt their recovery by entering, firmly and honestly, into a coalition 
with Rasiia, Sweden, and Great Britain ; by which, oa which alone, 
can the Usurper be driven back beyond the Rhine, avd within the ancient 
boundary of France. Here the path of honour, and the path of interest, 
are the same. Previous to the fatal battle of Austerlitz, and even after 
it, Prussia had it in her power, by the adoption of a bold and vigorous 
system of policy, to di¢tate terms to the Corsican, by surrounding his 
army, as he easily might have done, in conjun¢tion with the Archduke 
Charles on the one side, and with the Russians and [imperialists on the 
other. The task will, at this period, be more difficult of accomplish. 
ment ; but with resolution, and a hearty co-operation, it may still be 
effectually accomplished. 

We have made these observations, on the supposition that the private 
accounts from Germany, respe¢ting the retreat of Haugwitz, and the 

acific measures of the Prussian Cabinet, are true. Should this prove not 
to be the case, or, being the case, should the recent proceedings of that 
Cabinet prove to be nothing more than artifice and fraud, calculated to 
impose on the British Government, to lull their vigilance asleep, to pro- 
duce a relaxation of their vigour, and to obtain. possession of all the 
ships shat have been captured or detained; it will not only, we trust, 
completely fail of its intended effeét, but be productive of consequences 
still more ruinous to Prussia, 

‘The Emperor of Russia proceeds in his magnanimous plans for the eman. 
cipation of Europe, with that perseverance and vigour which so honour- 
ably mark his character. His extensive system of recruiting is carried on 
without relaxation, and he is nobly resolved, in case of necessity, to 
bring the whole force of his mighty empire into action. ‘The position 
which he has wisely secured at the mouths of the Cattaro, and which, 
we hope, no sentiment of compassion, no principle of mistaken kodowe 
wall induce him to resign, will enable him to att either offensively, in 
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the Venetian territory of France, or, on the defensive, in Turkish Dal- 
matia ; while he has a very formidable force prepared to act against Pros. 
aia, in support of his gallant Ally, the King of Sweden. The season for 

active operations is arrived ; the rer rent parties must soon range them- 
is s on their respective sides, and their armies take the field. 

France is intent, not on securing her recent conquests, extensive as they 
are ; not on consolidating the croud of tributi iry slaves which nearly sur. 
round her, strangely miscalled Kings, Princes, and Electors; Arxgs, 
without powwer— Princes, without birth—and Ele@ors, without a choice; she 
aims, not at preservation, but at extension. The very genius of her government 
renders conguest necessary to its existence ; it is essentially aggressive in its 
spirit, as in its origin ; peace and tranquillity have no charms for a Mili- 
tary. Despot, who knows that his soldiers must be employed ; and, if he 
do not find an enemy abroad, against whom to direct their ‘adiivity, it 
will find an object tor itself at home. ‘Vhinking himself sure of Prussia, 
and possibly relying on a secret treaty for her active assistance at some fu. 
ture period, not very remote, the Corsican Usurper is happy to have a 
pretext, in the seizure of the important pass into the Venetian territory 
by the Russians, to quarrel with Austria, whose dominions int terpose an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of his gigantic plans.  Constamtivople is his 
object ; nor will blood or treasure be spared to obtain it, unless the sword 
of justice, or the dagger of the assassin, cut off the tyrant in his guilty 

career. Europe has yet seen but the commencement of her troubles, nor 
yet experienced but a small portion of those tremendous evils which the 
French Revolution has opened to our view. In one point of view, in- 
deed, the prediction contained in the whimsical anagram (on his name), 
is veritied, since he may be said to have so far finished the revolution in 
France, as to have silenced the voice of fa€tion, and to have borne down 
all resistance by the establishment of the most absolute and oppressive 
despotism that ever weighed down the bodics and minds of a people ; 
a despotism, in which the will of the Despot is law, and his sword the 
minister of justice. But the effects of that revolution on the rest of Eu- 
rope are yet but in embryo, as it were. ‘True it is, kingdoms have been 
overturned, principalities destroyed, whole nations transterred from their 
lawful Sovereigns to beggarly Usurpers, taken from the dregs of the 
earth ; nay more, the religious and moral principles of society have been 
shaken ; respeét for virtue, and abhorrence from vice, have been dimi- 
nished ; all this has been already effected by that bane, that pest, and 
scourge of Europe—the French Revolution. But the success which has 
attended the destructive projeéts of the revolutionists has only encouraged 
them to attempt the extension of their horrid system of disorganization (to 
use their own barbarous jargon) over the whole civilized world. They 
hope to blot the few independent States which still remain on the Conti. 
nent, out of the map of Europe. They mean to ereét the imperial throne 
of France in the metropolis of the Turkish empire; and they still cherish 
the projeét of reaching our oriental dominions, by the conquest of Egypr. 
Russia and Great Britain are the only Powers which Buonaparte dreads ; 
having cajoled Prussia, and humbled Austria, could he but throw these enc- 
mies off their guard, and betray them into another hollow armed truce, or in 
his own phraseology, ‘‘ the Peace of Amiens, the whole Peace of Amiens, and 
nothing but the Peace of Amiens,"’ his task would be speedily accomplished. 
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In the present state of things, however, the pride of the Usurper mast 
be sorely galled at the spirited resistance which the progress of his myr- 
midons has experience ‘din the Neapolitan territory, from the little garrison 
of ‘¢ the insiguificant fortress’? of Gaeta. Most truly, aswell asperunently, 
did its gallant commander observe,*in answer to the summons to sur- 
render his trust, ‘* that Gaeta was not U/, nor his name Maeck.’’—To 
their sorrow have the French proved the truth of this assertion. They have 
hitherto failed in every attempt to reduce the fortress, and thousands of 
them have perished before it. Fortunately it is open to receive succours 
by sea, and the Christian Kuight is upon the coast. Had all the Neapoli- 
tan officers proved as true to their trust as the valiant commander ot 
Gaeta, and all the Neapolitan troops discharged their duty as faithfully 
as his garrison ; > the fe rocious invaders w yuld have had id cause fo repent 
their temerity. When we witness the success ot this determined conduct 
in a handtul of men, we cannot bur feel the deepest regret at the orders 
given to the Russian and British troops to evacuate the kingdom. By 
such a reinforcement, the hopes of the px op te would have been revived, 
their courage contirmed, their efforts invigdrated, and, probably, their 
country might have been saved. At all events, such a measure would 
have created a powerful diversion, and have materially assisted the opera- 
tions of the Russians in Dalmatia. Since their entrance into Naples the 


French have conducted themselves like a horde of civilized barbarians— 


the worst of all savages—they have, by a monstrous perve ‘rsion of lan. 
guage and of sense, conve rted Lyalty into rebellion, and have actually mur. 
dered the subjects of his Sicilian Majesty, for daring to preserve. their 
fidelity to their Sovereign, to be true to the oaths which they had taken. 
At any former period ot the world, this truly diabolical condu& would 
have roused the indignation of all Europe, and every sword would have 
leaped from its scabbard to punish these assassins, by sending them to their 
native hell, What! 1s it to be ‘odured, that the will of Buonaparte is, 
like a Papal buil, to absolve subjects from their oaths of allegiance, abl 
to consign them to death tor defending their country against an invading 
enemy ! Yet does Europe calmly contemplate such scenes, and not a single 
protest against cnormities so Outrageous, agutost conduct so subversive of 
the Jaws of nations, so repegnant to the established usages of civilized so. 
ciety, so pregnant with mischief incalculable, so truly alarming to every 
legitimate Prince, has been extorted; no, nor even a murmur of com. 
plaint from any Cabinet, nor from any Sovereign! It would seem as if 
the times of ancient barbarism were returned ; as if the frequent recur- 
sence of crimes had produced a general ap athy, » had palsied the energies, 
and benumbed the faculties, of the public mind of Europe. We trust, 
however, that the Allied Courts of Great Britain, Russia and Sweden, 
will yet open their eves to the fatal consequence of suffering such fero- 
cious proceedings to pass, without some marked and public reprobation. 
It is horrible to see loyal subjects thus murdered alike tor their fidelity to 
their Sovereign, and for their resistance to the usurped sway of a low, 
beggarly upstart, who, but the other day, was a waiter at an inn !— 
For our part, we scruple not todeclare, that any Neapolitan noblemen or 
gentlemen (and sorry are we to say, that there are many such), who can 
so far forget what they owe to their Monarch and to themselves, as to 
descend 
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descead to crouch to this reptile, this ape of royalty, and to hold offices 
and commissions under him, are worse even than himself; the most atro. 
cious rebels and traitors, on whom, it is hoped, sooner or later, summary 
justice will be inflicted. 

In America, the religious and moral disposition of the iustrions President, 
Citizen Jefferson, shines forth in all its native splendour and puritg. Tt 


xervudes the councils of the Uirited Seat iy which it is dificult to say, 
whether the spirit of discord, or the s agit of folly, pred uninates. In 
order tv bully this Country into t base sucrender of her rights, these 


republican senators, with less patriot isin ande, 4, but ih the same power 
to jajure, as the little senate of Cvica, have come .to the aignanimous 
resoldtion.of forbidding the importation of British manufactures. Buatdo 
the sages suppose us tO be so ¢ snpletely ignorant of the resources of 
this infant state, as not te know how very large a portion of tts revenues 
arise from duties on such articles; and that the prohibition will, to point 
of tack, operate as a severe (ax upon their Own countrymen? Whenth ‘ 
threaten us with was, and order their aedsle wacal force, consisting of 
[V6 OF three frig eS, and bal a dicen sloups anid ba Ths to be equipped, it 
sible co preserve the gravity of our countenance, or to retrain 
igniter. We always knew the bent of Mr. Jefferson's mind, bis 
orediledti ym for branc : and his hatred of England ; butift the Americans 
chuse to be governcd by an ass, a diger, Or an ope, far be at fromus te 
question their righ » have a pretty specimen, craly, of the vigilance 
and \ igour of this r rsh i. LoVe rome 5 whe i We see a body of [(roops, 

and vessels for transporting them, raised, fitted oat, and sailing from its 
p rts, under J fo re ign ger Me! il, to acti K the sertlements ot a ~ er who 
has an Ambassador at ats Court, or whatever they please to call it.— 
When they are out of danger, indeed, and ail the mischief is done, pro. 


lamations are issued against the pirates, and rewards are offered for the 
maplchendion ot the agents. But such tricks do not pass current in Ame. 
rica, and Messrs. Jetfersoa and Co. may be assured that lohn Bull is not 
quite so bereft of bis senses as to be a dupe to their paltry artifices. But 


heir ] taes RE eet eines «a necitiieinscinl inte Gite o Co val s 
thee legisiative rhogomontaaes al uppOseda tO D nothing more (han Vain 
bravadoes: and it is even sard, that the American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James makes no scruple to declare, that a good under. 


° ° ‘1 }* j ) 
standing between the two countries will be speedily restored. Probably ’ 
© ‘a P 


as John Bull's pulse has been felt, and tound not to beat in unison with 
the wishes of Citizen Jefferson, the good President wiil draw in his horns, 
and postpone the attainment of his favourite objeét to a more propitious 
season, when the timidity of commerce may have effectually subdued the 
courage Of patriotism. 

In the state of our Domestic Politics, nothing particularly deserving of 
notice has occurred since the last mouth. ‘The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with an Openness to convittion that does him honour, has aban. 
doned his proposed tax upon pig iron, W hich was objectionable, inasmuch 
as it would have checked the growth of an infant manufacture, and have 
raised the price of the article to a much greater extent hers in the actual 
amount of the tax. The substitute, however, which he has proposed for 
this tax, appears to us pregnant w nh objeclions of a nach more tormida. 
ble nature ; and we trast, th: it the discussions to which it will, no doubr, 
give rise in its progress through the House, will convince him of its im- 
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policy, and induce him to withdraw it. An additional duty of five shil. 
Jings uponevery cart horse ; of seven shillings upon every pleasure horse, 
where only one is kept; of half-a-guinea where two are kept ; and of one 
guinea where more are kept, would, we should suppose, raise an equal 
sum, and would be liable to little ot no objection, 

For the adoption of measures for settling the public accounts, Lord 
Herfty Petty is entitled to the thanks of the country ; but, we fear, that 
the people may be led away by a wild and mistaken notion, that because 
accounts, to the enormous extent of 455 millions remain andbalonced, 2 
balance, to a large amount, is due to the public. This is certainly not the 
case ; and, though the evil is a great one, it will be difficult toattach blame to 
any past administration, for not eradicating it. Commissioners, it is known, 
have been long appointed for auditing such accounts ; but they are so mul. 
tifarious, and so complicated, that very little progress has vet been made 
in the business. Instead, therefore, of appointing tex commissioners, it 
appears to us that it would be equally wise and economical to appoint ove 
hundred; for it ten coinmissioners would complete the work in ten years, 
one hundred commissioners would complete it in one year ; and, on all ac- 
counts, it is most destrable that the whole business should be completed 
with ws much expedition as practicable ; and a new system, on a more ap- 
propriate and comprehensive scale, be entered upon, in order to prevent the 
possibility in future, of accounts remaining unsettled, from generation to 
generation, or even beyond a certain limited period. 

We are happy to tind that Mr. Windham has so far modifted his new 
military plan, as fo give up the idea of entitling men to their discharge, 
immediately on the expiration of the limited term of their engagement, 
though it should expire in time of war, It 1s now proposed to vest a dis- 
cretionary power to require their services for one or two years beyond that 
term; but surely the measure would be greatly simplified, and every in- 
convenience avoided, by a resolution that no man should be entitled to his 
discharge during war. Without such a specific provision, we confess we 
dread the consequences of enlistment tor a jimited period. 

May 24th, 1800. 

i — 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Goowtn, we understand, is employed in the composition of a new 
Histervy of England. 

A History of the Ly ¢ and Administration of the late Right How. Wiertiam 
Pitr, trom the most authentic documents, is in a forward state of prepa- 
ration. 

es ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘he Epistle from Cayenne, and the admirable Lines of Mr. Firz. 
crrap on Mr, Pitt, and those recited at the Literary Fund, shall appear 
inour next. ‘he communications of our other Correspondents will be found 
in the Appendix to our 23d Volume, published sis day ; which also con- 
tains a Review of Foreign Literature, and several articles under the head 
of ** Revrewrrs Reviewep.’’—The Ode on the Coalition in 1783, 
came too late for insertion in the present Number ; but it shall have place 
in our next. 
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